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Spring Tailor Gowns.—Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations dn page 165. 


Fig. 1.—This toilette is made of cashmere 
serge of a grayish-blue shade, trimmed with 
macaroons of steel braid. The lower skirt rep- 
resents a kilt, which is almost covered on the 
sides and back by an undraped over-skirt. A 
very short apron falls below the round basque, 
and meets at the back on the bouffant. tournure. 
A narrow pleated plastron extends from the col- 
lar low on the bust. 

Fig. 2.—This pretty-and youthful dress for 
town or country wear has ‘a-short coat of navy 
blue Isle’of Wight serge opening over a vest of 
cream-colored cloth. The revers on the coat are 
outlined with mixed silver and blue braid, and 
there are figures braided in the corners. On the 
very high collar small flaps are embroidered, and 
rows of braid’trim the sleeves, The full skirt 
hangs’in easy folds, and this with the pointed 
apron has parallel rows of braid for trimming. 

Fig. 3.—This stylish spring dress is made of 
English tweed in which green and dark yellow 
shades are mixed. The only ornament is a plain 
vest of heavy English drilling of a light écru 
shade. This vest is buttoned in on both sides 
by small round dark pearl buttons ; hence it may 
easily be removed and washed. Several waist- 
coats of different shades may be had to give each 
gown variety. 

Fig. 4.—This dress is made of golden brown 
cloth trimmed with tubular braid of mixed gold 
and brown. The gold threads in the braid are 
made water-proof, so that they will not tarnish. 
The skirt has three box pleats in triple layers, 
forming panels that are ornamented with braid. 
The short tablier has upturned folds, and the back 
drapery fornts two puffs. The postilion basque 
has fine outlines, and is braided in vest shape. 
The very high military collar is stiffly interlined 
with buckram, and has upright rows of braid ; the 
sleeves are trimmed to match the collar and vest. 

For these designs, as well as for the spring 
tailor gowns illustrated on page 125 of Harper's 
Bazar No. 8, Vol. XVIIL., we are indebted to the 
courtesy of the Messrs. Redfern 
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HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
Aw Iniustraten Werkry. 


First in position as well perhaps as in import. 
ance among the pictorial attractions of the current 
number isan exquisile engraving by Frank Frencu, 
entitled 

“ APPLE 


to accompany which Mrs. Margaret E. Sanester 
has written a poem full of tender feeling 

Of about equal excellence mith this illustration 
ix the full-page engraving trom a drawing by 
Miss Aticr Barper, the subject of which is taken 
Jrom Mrs. Liuir’s popular serial, * Rolf House,” 
now running in the paper.. Mr. Frosr furnishes 
a page of sketches made at the Fanciers’ Club 
Show lately held in New York city. 

The short story of the number is appropriate 
to Wasuineton’s Birthday, and is called 


“WHO WAS THE HERO?” 


It is illustrated, as also are the third and conelud- 
ing installment of “ Archies Adventure,” and a 
timely article on “ Chinese Gordon,” the hero of 
Khartoom. 

* Paddle - Wheels for a Small Boat” is the title 
of an illustrated article of the practical sort, which 
ix so popular with boys. 
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(He Our next ars will contain a ait tees: 
SHEET SUPPLEMENT, with numerous full-sized pat- 
terns, iTiustrations, and descriptions of Spring 
TAILor Surts; Silk, Wool, and Velvet House Drxss- 
gs; Eventne Toietres ; Children’s Sprine Surrs ; 
Spring Bonners and Wraprines; Collars and 
Cuffs, Portieres, Table Covers and Scarfs, Has- 
socks, Work- Baskets, etc., etc. ; with choice literary 
and artistic attractions. i 


-A A Cut Pattern is ia published of “he ‘iia 
cloth Costume illustrated on page 148 of the last 
number of Harper's Bazar: No. 3675, Basque 
and Over-Skirt, 20 cents each. 











is at hand, that the present trouble is but 
for a season. It is a little strange, consid- 
ering the minimum of happiness there seems 
to be in the world, what a capacity for it 
we all develop, what a ‘craving that only 
ceases with our health, what*a diligent 
struggle we are all making to wrest it from 
Fate, to make it our own, and, after all, the 
poet tells us that it is but “the grass of the 
meadow, the bind-weed of the field, the wild 
rose of the hedge, a word, a song”; that is, 
it is made up of the trifling pleasant events 
of every-day life. It is at hand when we 
seek it afar, or ransack the three king- 
doms for it; it is to be extracted from the 
things which are so familiar to us that we 
overlook them, and fail to recognize their 
import and divinity. Happiness is such a 
different thing to different people. Patrick, 
perhaps, finds it in his pipe and the pros- 
pect of a genteel funeral; a better gown 
than her neighber’s will secure it for Mrs, 
Small; while only the lion’s share of atten- 
tion in society, and the opportunity to dis- 
play her scalps, will secure it for Dulcinea. 
This one would be happy could he find a 
publisher, that one “if he had but a thon- 
sand a year,” while a third believes that it 
is a certain element of the best society, or 
that it is assured by a fine house, fine clothes, 
tine living and position in the world, by 
beauty and intellect and appreciation. But 
there are people in whom all these condi- 
tions meet, but who, with a clear conscience 
added, have not achieved happiness, some- 
thing having been left ont the omission of 
which has wrought a chemical effect in the 
crystallization; or all the ingredients of hap- 
piness were there, perhaps, but not rightly 
apportioned. In fact, happiness with many 
is largely an affair of temperament. They 
do not look for it with a microscope, nor lie 
in wait for it; they take the good the gods 
provide, and if it is not exactly to their 
mind, they straightway idealize it, and illu- 
minate it with the “light that never was on 
sea or land.” 





FURNACE ENGINEERING. 


NHE proposal that theoretical and prac- 
tical furnace engineering should be 
made an obligatory study in the female de- 
partment of every public school is an ad- 
mirable one, and it is earnestly to be hoped 
that the Legislature will adopt it. 

Before any person is permitted to manage 
a steam-engine he is required to pass an ex- 
amination and to obtain a license as engi- 
neer. But a steam-engine is a wonderfully 
simple affair compared with the average 
house furnace. It is an easy thing to fill 
the boiler and kindle the fire. It is still 
more easy to start or stop the engine by 
opening or closing the throttle-valve, to re- 
verse it by moving the lever, to handle the 
cut-off, and to watch the water and steam 
gauges. Any man of ordinary intelligence 
can learn how, theoretically, to manage a 
steam-engine with ten minutes of study. 
Yet we wisely require engineers to prove 
their proficiency before granting them li- 
censes, while we think it perfectly proper 
to expect women to manage furnaces with- 
ont having received the slightest instruc- 
tion. 

Look for a moment at the complicated 
nature of the furnace. How to kindle a 
furnace fire is by no means a difficult prob- 
lem, but how to manage a fire in such a 
way as to induce it to give out heat and to 
avoid going out itself is a delicate and dif- 
ficult art. When one has learned how to 
kindle a fire and to manage three or four 
dampers and valves, the proper way in 
which to “shake” the fire and dislodge the 
ashes must be learned. Of course the art 
of managing the cold-air box must be mas- 
tered, or the furnace is utterly useless as a 
means of heating anything but the cellar, 
and the method of supplying the furnace 
with water so as to moisten the hot air 
must by no means be neglected. When all 
these things are learned, there still remains 
the feat of arranging the furnace so that 
the fire will keep @uring the night, and be 
ready to be resuscitated in the morning. 
Months of hard study, with the help of able 
text-books and practical illustrations, are 





“THE GAY TO-MORROW OF 
THE MIND.” 


{Bere of us who are not already happy, 

or who have not. given up the pursuit 
of happiness, possess a charming confidence 
that in the vague and golden land of to- 
morrow all will come right, that happiness 
is waiting for us. We live over a great 
many rough places in life with tolerable 
composure in view of this promised land; 
we swallow our disappointments and vex- 
ations quietly, and try to believe that we 
shall be the happier for them in the “sweet 
by-and-by”; we pocket our slights and af- 
fronts, overlook the unkindness and neglect 
of friends, bind up our bruised spirits, as 
those who feel that the day of deliverance 





led to fit any one to manage a furnace, 
but men actually expect their wives and 
servants to know how to manage furnaces 
by the light of nature. We need not won- 
der that the result is usually disastrous. 
Occasionally the man of the ‘house, pro- 
vided he has plenty of time, and is a per- 
son of some natural mechanical skill, takes 
charge of the furnace; but this rarely hap- 
pens, for the reason that most men are 
absent from home during business hours. 
Hence, as a rule, furnaces are left in the 
hands of women. We can imagine the awe 
with which a woman gazes for the first 
time at a furnace which she is expected to 
manage; but it is greatly to the credit of 
the sex that woman does not shrink from 


fly diminished. 





the task, but boldly undertakes to build a | 
fire, and trusts that if she opens half the | 


dampers and closes the other half, she may 
succeed in warming the house. 

In time the most ignorant of Irish or Sean- 
dinavian servants learn to kindle a fire, and 
there are some Irish women who have even 
learned to “shake” a fire without either up- 
setting the grate or putting out the fire; 
but the valves and dampers are rarely mas- 
tered even by the most intelligent and de- 
voted of housewives. Sometimes, when only 
cold air comes up through the registers, the 
housewife takes the servant with her into 
the cellar, and explains to her that this 
damper ought to be opened and that one 
closed ; but no appreciable increase of heat 
has ever been known to result from such 
well-meant but purely conjectural use of 
dampers. As for the value of the air box, 
no woman can comprehend its uses. As is 
known to experienced furnace engineers, 
the office of the air box is to supply the air 
which the furnace is expected to heat and to 
distribute through the house. Women re- 
gard it as the source of all the cold air that 
so often pours up through the registers, and 
they insist upon keeping it closed. The re- 
sult is that the furnace expends its heat in 
heating the cellar, and sends up little else 
than tepid odors of decaying vegetables and 
damp earth. As for the water-box, the duty 
of keeping it filled can not be instilled into 
the most faithful servant. It is usually fill- 
ed in the morning, and becomes totally ex- 
hausted before night, with the result that 
during the night the furnace disseminates 
the fumes of hot and rusty iron. How to 
manage the dampers. so as to keep the fire 
from going out at night is something that 
no woman has ever learned. Some have 
managed to arrange them so as to fill the 
cellar and house with carbonic acid gas, but 
this is not a result upon which any one can 
be congratulated. The best for which we 
can hope is that the servant will abstain 
from meddling with the dampers, and will 
rely for keeping the fire alive at night only 
upon an enormous consumption of coal. 

If in the place of this reckless meddling, 
on the part of uninstructed women, with 
furnaces that require intelligent and accom- 
plished engineers, our daughters should be 
taught furnace engineering, and provided 
with licenses authorizing them to manage 
furnaces, not only would the sum of human 
comfort in our cities be immensely increased, 
but the annual death rate would be sensi- 
Warm moist air, instead 
of cold blasts or obnoxious odors, would fill 
our houses, and our coal bills would be re- 
duced at least one-half. Under the con- 
trol of accomplished engineers our servants 
would soon learn enough of the practical 
management of furnaces to be trusted to do 
most of the work alone, though of course 
the engineer would have to reserve to her- 
self the sole management of dampers and 
air-box. The Legislature may fail to decree 
compulsory education in furnace engineer- 
ing this year, but if furnaces are to be our 
chief means of heating houses, the day can 
not be far distant when no woman who has 
not a furnace engineer’s license can hope to 
secure a husband. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
“BUT STRONG OF WILL.” 


N one of Whittier’s finest ballads he gives a 
touch of feminine character worth consider- 
ing in a world where so many of the young or 
foolish still hold it to be the perfection of wo- 
manhood to be characterless, The phrase is to 
be found in “ Amy Wentworth,” one of the few 
of his ballads which have no direct historical 
foundation, but simply paint a period. The 
scene is laid in the proud little colonial town of 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, with its high-bred 
ways and its stately ante - Revolutionary tradi- 
tions—such traditions as became an Episcopalian 
and loyal colony, although nothing now remains 
to commemorate their sway except a few fine old 
houses, some family portraits, and this ballad of 
Whittier’s.* His heroine, gently nurtared, has 
given her heart to the captain of a fishing-smack, 
and the poet thus describes the situation : 


“ Her home is brave in Jaffrey Street, 
With stately stairways, worn 
By feet of old colonial knights 
And ladies gentle born; 


* And on her, from the wainscot old, 
Ancestral faces frown, 
And this has worn the soldier’s sword, 
And that the judge’s gown. 
“* But strong of will and proud as they, 
She walks the gallery floor 
As if she trod her sailor’s deck 
In stormy Labrador.” 


What a fascinating thing, after all, is strength in 
a woman! With what delight all readers turned 
from the weak or wicked heroine of Thackeray’s 
earlier novels to his superb young Ethel New- 
come, “strong of will and proud as they” who 
would have domineered over her. Scott, with 
his love of chivalry, always flung some attribute 
of courage about the women whom he meant to 
win our hearts—or he failed if he did not. Even 
his graceful Ellen Douglas is incapable of actual 
cowardice, 


“T think with anguish, or, if e’er 
A Douglas knew the word, with fear.” 





So, in the Scotch ballads, it takes something more 
than weakling to spring up behind young Loch- 
invar in the saddle, or to be “owre the Border 
and awa’” with Jock o’ Hazeldean. Shake- 
speare does not paint characterless _— : 

*T grant I am a woman; but, with 

A woman that Lord Brutus took m4 wife ; 

I grant I am a woman; but, withal, 

A woman well reputed 5 Cato's daughter.” 
Even the child Juliet at fourteen is able to resist 
her whole proud household, and there is more 
peril in her eyes than in-twenty of their swords. 

The very disproportion between bodily and 
mental strength makes personal character more 
conspicuous in women, as it was often noticed 
in our army that some boy officer, if a hero in 
heart, had a peculiar power over rough men who 
could have felled him with a blow. We all en- 
joy records of womanly heroism—of the Countess 
of Nithisdale’s rescue of her husband from prison, 
of the Baroness de la Rochejaquelein’s adven- 
tures in La Vendée, and of Catherine Douglas 
who barred the door by thrusting her delicate 
arm through the staples in defense of her royal 
mistress. Our own civil war furnished many sim- 
ilar instances of courage ; yet none surpassing, or 
perhaps equalling, the narrative given by the 
daughter of General Stone (in the Century for 
June, 1884) of the manner in which her mother 
protected her whole household of girls and young 
children in Cairo (Egypt) in time of insurrection, 
without money and almost without friends, by 
mere strength of will. No wonder one of the 
Arab officers said, “If all American women are 
like you, I should not like to go to war against 
the men.” Once she said—in a voice which the 
daughter elsewhere describes as soft and low— 
“Girls, if an Arab lays hands upon you, I expect 
you to save yourselves by putting a bullet through 
your hearts. Don’t leave it for me to do.” There 
is many a general who could composedly give an 
order that would cost ten thousand lives, and yet 
who would not have the nerve to say to his 
daughters those last seven words, and mean them. 

We talk about women’s not needing strength 
of will because they will be “ protected.” Who 
is protected, who can be protected, against more 
than the ills of the passing day? Men heap up 
wealth for their daughters, and that very wealth 
may buy them husbands who will break their 
hearts, and who would never have sought them had 
they been poor. Or the money itself disappears. 
One of the heirs of one of the largest estates be- 
queathed in Boston in the last generation—an 
estate equally and justly distributed—told me 
that there were already descendants of the testa- 
tor who were in poverty and needed assistance. 
Yet how few of them probably were prepared 
for this! Madame De Genlis, the only intelleect- 
ual woman in France who for a time rivalled 
Madame De Staél in fame, said that of all her at- 
tainments the one which she most prized was that, 
in case of hardship, she knew twenty different 
ways of making a living. Then, apart from pov- 
erty, think of other risks of life! The most petted 
girl may marry some frontier army officer, and 
find herself some day with her husband shot 
down by Indian arrows at her side, she being 
left alone with her children among savages far 
worse than the Arabs whom Mrs. Stone dreaded. 
Who has ever gone by night into the suffocating 
steerage, or on board the stifling emigrant train, 
without a thrill of admiration for the obscure and 
nameless women who pilot their crying children 
through that prolonged ordeal of misery, while 
the easier lot of the husband is to sit and smoke 
with his mates? Look at the lives of these wo- 
men after they have reached their Western des- 
tination, their enormous, unrelieved labors, their 
unknown and often thankless toils! Again, who 
can protect the most favored women against dis- 
ease? We daily see that the physicians can not. 

It seems to me that if we recognized more dis- 
tinctly in our training that girls as well as boys 
need strength of will, we should be more sure of 
developing that quality, and it would also be 
more harmonious when it came. Neither a tree 
nor a character can show much grace if it has to 
fight its way by inches against cold and storm. 
Yet it is not necessary to choose between the 
gnarled oak and the clinging vine ; there is some- 
thing intermediate. Grant all that may be claim- 
ed of the gracefulness of dependence, the charm 
of submission, the truth remains that actual life 
makes little account of these soft adornments. 
Of all things on earth, after love, that which 
a human being most needs is strength; and as 
the ancients accounted a lioness with her young 
more dangerous than a lion, so the very fact that 
woman is the mother of the human race makes it 
essential that she should have some vigor of will. 
It is desirable, doubtless, that a man should be 
strong, but we may almost say that a woman 
must be strong. T. W..H1. 





GLIMPSES AT THE NEW 
ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 


HILE becoming acquainted with New Or- 
leans the stranger discovers that all of its 
street railways centre on Canal Street, and that 
most of them-lead to the grounds of the great 
Exposition. As these grounds are four miles out 
from Canal Street, and as no steam railway con- 
nects them with the city, the street cars offer the 
most certain and convenient communication be- 
tween the two. A few little steamboats are run, at 
irregular intervals, from the foot of Canal Street 
to a point up the river opposite the Exposition 
buildings, and about half a mile from them; but 
this method of transportation is by no means 
safe or reliable,as was proved during the recent 
car-drivers’ strike. To be sure, the stranger, if a 
millionaire, may hire a carriage and drive out to 
the Exposition, or the active pedestrian who does 
not realize the amount of such exercise that 
awaits him may walk out, but for ordinary folks 
the little, crowded, smoke-filled horse-cars offer 
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the surest means of reaching the Exposition. Of 
the several lines of these cars the one running 
on St. Charles Street offers the advantage of 
steam locomotion half-way, and a reduction of run- 
ning time by twenty minutes from the hour con- 
sumed by other lines. The fare over this half- 
steam road is ten cents, while by the all-mule- 
power routes it is but five. 

After passing through a very pleasant part of 
the city, the passenger by the Charles Street line 
is deposited at that gateway of the Exposition 
grounds that faces the Government Building. A 
silver half-dollar passes him through the patent 
turnstile, and secures to him the freedom of the 
grounds and of the vast buildings that occupy 
them and house a world’s treasures. In the 
building that confronts him are, on the ground- 
floor, the government exhibits and those of the 
several States and Territories, of which Utah 
alone is unrepresented ; and in the galleries the 
educational exhibits from all parts of the United 
States, and the department devoted exclusively to 
Woman’s Work, 

The gevernment display is magnificent, and is 
by far the most interesting feature of the whole 
Exposition. It occupies the centre of the build- 
ing, while the State and Territorial exhibits are 
ranged around it, each beneath its distinguishing 
banner, Among its salient features are life-sized 
fur-clad figures representing Esquimaux and the 
Greely arctic expedition, surrounded by their 
boats, sledges, dogs, tents, supplies, and wea- 
pons. Near by are models of notable men-of- 
war, Fish Commission vessels, famous American 
light-houses, light-ships, torpedoes, and various 
other engines of destruction, besides all the ap- 
pliances for the care of the wounded, and num- 
berless other articles illustrative of the marine 
life of the country. Close to these is a post-of- 
fice in active operation, illustrating the workings 
of our Post-office Department, and not far away 
is a Smithsonian exhibit of a quantity of the 
most life-like specimens of American fauna that 
ever left the hands of a taxidermist. Among 
them perhaps the most noticeable single speci- 
men is the panther, and the finest group is a set- 
ter dog standing over a covey of quail. 

Beyond these are a great number of miniature 
reproductions in plaster of Indian pueblos, vil- 
lages of the cliff-dwellers, the Great Caiion of the 
Colorado, the Yosemite Valley, mounds, fortifica- 
tions, and various other wonderful features of the 
far West. In connection with these are display- 
ed long rows of glass cases containing Indian rel- 
ics collected from all the tribes between Alaska 
and the Gulf of Mexico. These consist of wea- 
pons, canoes, dwellings, household implements, 
fabrics, trophies, ornaments, idols, children’s toys 
—in fact, everything that can be obtained and 
preserved, until the entire collection forms a com- 
plete aboriginal ethnography of North America. 

The finest local exhibits are those of cereals 
and minerals from Western States and Terri- 
tories, and of fruits and wines from California. 
Gold, silver, and copper ores are laid up in the 
form of monuments, or piled in great glistening 
heaps, while houses, trains of cars, and other 
structures are built of ears of corn and sheaves 
of wheat, barley, and oats. The enormous nat- 
ural wealth of the country, as indicated by the 
specimens here displayed, will amaze the major- 
ity of visitors, and will prove a source of honest 
pride to all Americans, 

The least attractive display made by any State 
is that of New York ; but it is tucked away under 
one corner of the gallery, and nobody will see it 
unless he stumbles upon it by accident. A more 
unfortunate display even than this is that of 
Florida ; for it possesses certain very ridiculous 
elements that are brought into prominence by 
reason of the conspicuous position assigned to 
this State, and the general interest manifested in it. 

Overjooking all these exhibits, and to be seen 
from every portion of the great building, is a 
huge prehistoric mammoth, accurate in every de- 
tail, that Professor Ward, of Rochester, New 
York, has set up in the centre of the galleries. 

Leaving the Government Building on the side 
opposite to that by which he entered, the visitor 
sees before him, at a distance of a few hundred 
yards, the vast bulk of the Main Building, with 
banners streaming from every prominent point 
of its roof. An asphalt walk leads to it. On 
the right-hand side of this walk runs a little 
electric railway, and on the left is a small artifi- 
cial lake containing an island,on which is a 
United States Life-saving Service house, filled 
with all the paraphernalia pertaining to a regu- 
lar coast station. Beyond the lake rises the tall, 
ornamental iron shaft of a water service stand 
pipe. Across the electric railway, on the right, 
is ‘‘ House of Public Comfort No. 1,” which, in- 
terpreted, means a very inferior sort of restaurant 
with a bar-room attachment; and still beyond 
this is the Live Stock Building, in which are ex- 
hibited fine horses and blooded cattle. Before 
the Main Building is reached, the neat little pa- 
vilion of a Michigan furniture manufacturing 
company is passed on the right. 

Upon entering the Main Building the visitor is 
in the condition of the man who could not see 
the town for the houses. He s2es but very little 
of the great structure, and can not begin to re- 
alize its vast extent, on account of the overwhelm- 
ing multitude of things with which it is crowded. 
It is not until he has wandered for hours amid its 
labyrinths, and has found that every turn dis- 
closes some new and distant vista, that he appre- 
ciates in any degree the real significance of thirty- 
three acres under one roof. Nothing will so im- 
press the immensity of the building upon him 
as a search for the Musie Hall. It is an inclos- 
ure located in the centre of the Main Building, 
and has seating accommodation for 15,000 per- 
sons, besides a great organ, and a platform that 
will seat 400 musicians; yet the chances are 
that the visitor will not find it until he is directed 
to it. Tere is given a fine instrumental concert 
every week-day afternoon and evening, and here 








the splendid band of the Eighth Mexican Cavalry 
plays every Sunday afternoon, affording a musical 
treat that alone is worth going to the Exposition 
to enjoy. 

Although the Main Building is devoted to the 
display of foreign exhibits and those of private 
firms and individuals, it is filled with the all-per- 
vading but not unpleasantly obtrusive hum of 
the machinery that forms its principal feature. 
Huge engines, and little buzzing machines of all 
shapes and for all uses, are encountered every- 
where except in the Music Hall and along the 
eastern front of the building, In entering it 
from the direction of the Government Building, 
and walking straight on along this front, the vis- 
itor finds himself among the book publishers, 
printers, and lithographers, where, most conspic- 
uous, is the broad red banner inscribed “ Harper 
& Brothers,” shadowing an epitome of the Frank- 
lin Square sales-room. Close beside it is one of 
the decided attractions of the Exposition in the 
shape of a miniature mountain of solid silver, 
brought from the mines of Mexico, and worth 
$115,000. Some wag has attached to it a paper 
inscribed, “ Any one may have it who will carry 
it off.” 

Not far from the silver mountain some white 
sails rise above surrounding objects, and mark 
the spot of the canoe exhibits, which prove most 
interesting to all lovers of aquatic sport. On ev- 
ery side are stalls in charge of scarlet-fezzed 
Turks and Arabians, who offer for sale “ souve- 
nirs of the East’ and “relies of the Holy Land,” 
“all of zem genu-wine products of ze Paris work- 
shop,” as one of these crafty-looking exhibitors 
remarked, with a leer, to another, within hearing 
of the writer. 

A portion of Mexico’s splendid exhibit is lo- 
eated in the Main Building, but the bulk of it oc- 
cupies a part of the graceful iron structure erect- 
ed in another part of the grounds by the Mexican 
government for this purpose, and for the accom- 
modation of the band and the regiment of troops 
that it maintains at the Exposition. It is known 
as the Mexican Barracks. 

Although days, weeks, and even months might 
be profitably spent in this gigantic palace of won- 
ders, the visitor who is merely catching glimpses 
of the Exposition will hurry along and pass out 
of the main doorway near the silver mountain. 
Walking through tastefully arranged grounds, 
in which all varieties of semi-tropical ornamental 
trees, shrubs, and flowers have recently been set 
out and planted, he soon reaches the Art Gallery. 
Only stopping to glance in, and making up his 
mind that it is well worth revisiting when he has 
more leisure, he strolls on down the famous live- 
oak, moss-draped avenue that leads to Horticul- 
tural Hall. This beautiful building of iron and 
glass is the largest single conservatory in the 
world; and when the Exposition shall have be- 
come a thing of the past, and its other buildings 
shall have been removed, this one will remain an 
enduring monument of the great fair, and an or- 
nament to the City Park that will then occupy 
these grounds. At present this interesting build- 
ing is filled with the choicest fruit products of 
the country, and with rare tropical trees and 
plants from South America, Central America, 
and Mexico. 

No visitor to this wonderful exposition of the 
world’s industries can begin to do justice to it or 
himself in less than a week’s time; and to gain 
an idea of what he most wants to examine and 
study during his visit he can not do better than 
to take a hint from this rambling sketch, and de- 
vote his first day to obtaining glimpses of the 
whole, and locating prominent features that will 
serve as guides in his future wanderings. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


HINTS ABOUT SPRING DRESSES. 


Te first importations of dresses for the spring 
and summer months show more changes in 
small details than in their general outlines. The 
very bouffant effect now popular is retained, and 
even increased; the back drapery is very full, 
and may be either straight or bunched up; and 
the basque is short, with high darts that give a 
full bust and make the waist look slender. The 
full tournure in many new skirts is made entire- 
ly by the small cushion pad sewed to the belt, 
without the use of steels across the skirt lower 
down, as the latter break the straight effect of 
the box-pleated back breadths. Flounces as 
trimmings are fast giving place to flat folds, 
tucks, braiding, passementerie, and, above all, to 
the various new laces of wool, silk, thread, or tin- 
sel, which are laid smoothly on the front and side 
breadths of the skirt, forming merely a border, 
or else covering these breadths as far as they are 
visible below the drapery that crosses them at 
the top. The wool guipure laces known as An- 
gora laces are now seen not merely in trimming 
widths, but in skirt fronts that are half a yard or 
three-fourths of a yard in depth, with a scalloped 
lower edge and plain selvedge at the top. These 
are used over wool fabrics of fine and sheer qual- 
ity, and will be the fashionable “ transparents,” 
just as beaded lace fronts have been over the 
silks and satins that are now being replaced by 
wool goods even for very dressy costumes. Some- 
times this flat lace front is of the color of the 
wool dress, and sometimes it is in contrast with 
it; thus white wool guipure will be worn over 
pale blue, pink, and lavender cashmere or alba- 
tross cloth for afternoon dresses ; cream-colored 
wool lace will trim brown woollens of darker tone ; 
réséda cashmere will have réséda lace, and black 
bison cloths will have black Angora lace, which 
may be made more gay by placing bright poppy 
red wool under the lace, and thus displaying to 
advantage its open pattern. 


TRANSPARENT BRAIDING, 


Another transparent trimming that plays an 
important part in French dresses is made of flat 





worsted braid of two different widths arranged 
in very open designs to form wide panels for each 
side of the skirt, or narrower lengthwise bands 
to be placed between pleated front breadths, or 
else as a border across the foot, with also smaller 
pieces to form a vest or a plastron, a collar, cuffs, 
and large square side pockets. The braided 
panels are very effective on princesse dresses made 
with two very full box pleats below the middle 
forms of the back of the waist, while the panels 
are set along that part of the skirt which extends 
from the side forms; the front of the skirt is 
then made to fall over in a soft puff from the 
belt half-way down, and is pleated below this 
puff, or else it hangs in a deep gathered flounce 
that is scalloped or braided across. Pretty braid- 
ed ornaments also form a yoke or a vest, or deep 
pointed collar and cuffs, and on some dresses there 
is a pointed piece of braiding at the waist line in 
the middle back forms. For these ornaments 
large, showy, open designs are preferred, and the 
braids used are about half an inch wide in the 
middle part of the figure, while very narrow sou- 
tache outlines the design in many curling and 
fanciful ways. 


EMBROIDERY, LACE, ETC. 


Embroidery is still to remain a fashionable 
garniture, and is shown in many new ways, such 
as India borders and South Kensington work 
wrought in English crewels the color of the 
woollen materials, or else in jardiniére patterns 
of many colors; it is also combined with appli- 
qué velvet figures, with thick cords of silk, or 
with tinsel threads, with gilt, or with silver, and 
there are embroidered laces of wool, silk, and 
thread that are to be used as combinations with 
wool instead of the silks and damasks so long 
employed for combinations, Embroidered lace 
vests or appliqué velvet vests are sometimes the 
only trimming used on very stylish dresses of 
soft écru wool goods, while others have all parts 
of the costume untrimmed except for the gilt 
wrought lace that crosses it at the foot in front. 


ENGLISH MOHAIR DRESSES, 


The English mohair dresses brought out last 
spring will be in favor again for walking and 
travelling suits; these are to replace the heavy 
cloth dresses worn at the present season, and 
are to be made in the severest tailor styles. Gray, 
réséda, écru, and brown are the light shades 
shown in this durable fabric, and there are the 
newer changeable mohairs, which are not so pret- 
ty as those of a single plain color, while the nov- 
elty in such fabrics is checked mohair in the 
smallest pin-head checks of black with white, or 
écru with dark brown. A short postilion basque 
with a pleated skirt, and the only drapery form- 
ing an apron, with stitched edges, velvet piping, 
or braided trimming, are the designs suggested 
for mohair street suits, while a jacket quite short 
in the back, or a fichu mantle with high-shoul- 
dered side pieces, is the wrap that accompanies 
such a dress. The checked mohairs will be more 
particularly used for long ulsters, Newmarkets, 
or dolmans that are to serve as travelling cloaks, 
and these must be sufficiently long and ample to 
entirely conceal and protect any handsome cos- 
tume worn beneath them. 


ABOUT DRESS WAISTS, ETC. 


Basques and polonaises are both seen on the 
new dresses, and a speciai feature of each is the 
real or the simulated vest, which is seen in most 
varied shapes. One design most often repeated 
is the oval vest or plastron, which is formed by 
closing the basque at the throat, allowing it to 
fall open below by being drawn back on the 
bust, and bringing it together again at the waist 
line; this may be varied by having a shorter 
oval opening extending only to the top of the 
darts, a fashion very becoming to those with long 
waists, while the longer oval is better suited to 
short-waisted figures, as it gives them an appear- 
ance of greater length—a thing now considered 
most desirable. Another arrangement for the 
front of the basque is a square gathered plastron 
set underneath, and extending from the collar to 
the darts; this square is then bordered by gal- 
loon, or passementerie, or braiding, which also 
passes in two rows down the fronts beside the 
buttons to the extreme end of the pointed basque. 
A great many basques are now cut in four deep 
points on the front and sides as far as the side 
forms of the back; such basques usually slope 
away gradually from the neck to disclose a vest 
underneath, which may be pointed also and quite 
plain, or else covered with braiding, or it may be 
gathered at top and bottom somewhat in the 
style of the Fedora vests lately in vogne. Side 
pockets in broad bands with square corners, or 
else diagonal sides, are again put on the outside 
of basques, and may be braided or made of vel- 
vet. 

Polonaises are very long and of severe shapes 
in front, either with or without a vest, and faliing 
open from the waist line down. The back, on 
the contrary, is very full from the tournure down- 
ward, and therefore can dispense with all bunch- 
ing up; if it is found to be not sufficiently bouf- 
fant, a wide scarf or sash ribbon is added there 
in long loops with short ends, and this broad rib- 
bon may also pass around the hips if they are too 
slight. 

A pretty and youthful style revives the melon 
and pleated round waists that end in a belt, and 
over these is to be worn a short braided jacket 
that falls open from the throat down, and dis- 
closes the fluted or pleated front beneath. Still 
other basques that open over gathered vests are 
joined by three V-shaped straps of galloon, or 
else bands made of the dress material. There 
are also many double-breasted vests, some of 
which form half a diamond in shape on the right 
side of the corsage, while others have a single 
diagonal row of buttons fastening them from the 
left shoulder to the waist on the right side. 











OVER AND LOWER SKIRTS. 


One of the prettiest apron over-skirts has four 
lengthwise pleats on the right side hanging from 
the belt as far down as the hand can reach when 
dropping naturally ; the left side is much longer, 
and is caught up in cross pleatings, v “‘e the 
back is very bouffant with puffs, or with a draped 
sash ribbon of great width. Lower skirts of 
striped stuffs are arranged quite plain in front, 
that is, without lengthwise pleats or flounces, 
while the back has large pleats very deeply 
lapped that retain their shape their whole lengtii 
without being stiffly fastened together. A plain 
wool goods, the color of one of the stripes, is then 
used for a dress apron and for the basque. 
There are also dresses striped all over, with cross 
stripes for the over-skirt, and lengthwise stripes 
for the basque and lower skirt. Three narrow 
gathered lapping flounces, with their lower ends 
pointed or scalloped and faced underneath, trim 
the front and sides of skirts of silk, wool, or vel- 
vet; the back breadths need no ruffles, as they 
are either formed of pleated breadths or else 
they are covered by very long drapery. A styl- 
ish braiding design for bordering lower skirts is 
made of diagonal rows of braid six or eight inch- 
es long, ending at the bottom in curves forming 
a wheel as large as a silver fifty-cent piece; the 
diagonal rows are of soutache laid double and 
joined closely together. 

VARIETIES. 

The moyenage corsage is adopted in Paris with 
the front closed and rounded far below the waist, 
while the short basque back stands out in a row 
of full pleats from one side seam to that opposite. 

India figured stuffs with characteristic names 
are among the new wool goods. 

Velvet bourette is a new summer fabric, very 
light and thin, but with the surface made up en- 
tirely of loops of wool woven in a sheer founda- 
tion. Chiné velvets of many colors are also new 
in woollens, instead of being made of silk as 
hitherto. 

Among new costumes are those of pale blue 
cashmere with gray or drab velvet trimmings in 
stripes or a border on the skirt, also as a vest, 
collar, and cuffs; réséda cashmere is trimmed 
with dark brown velvet, and écru cashmere has 
myrtle green velvet for its accessories, 

Gilt, silver, and tinsel threads are woven in 
many of the fine wool goods imported for spring 
and summer dresses, 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLe, & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; 
James McCrrery & Co.; Le Bovurtituer Bro- 
THERS ; and SterN Broruers. 





PERSONAL. 

THE sudden death from diphtheria, on Feb- 
ruary 10, of Mrs. Coartes A. StLuiman, elder 
daughter of Joserpn W. Haxper, Jun., will be 
deeply felt by the large circle of kindred and 
friends to whom she had endeared herself by 
her singular loveliness of character. ‘' MINNIE 
HARPER,” as she was familiarly called among 
her girlish friends, possessed the rare charm of 
a sympathetic, affectionate, and wholly unselfish 
nature. A devoted daughter, sister, wife, and 
mother, a faithful friend, and a benefactor to 
those in need, she perfectly fulfilled all the du- 
ties of her brief life, and left naught but sweet 
memories in the hearts of those who knew her. 
She had been married less than three years, and 
leaves a husband and infant son. 

—Mr. Peter 8. Newey, whose humorous de 
signs have afforded so much amusement to the 
readers of the last page of HARPER’s BAZAR, was 
married, February 5, to Miss LEONA ASHCRAFT, 
of Jacksonville, Illinois, 

—EpwIn Boortn’s house in Boston has purple 
glass in the windows, a bronze bust of himself 
stands in the ball, the lower floor is devoted to 
his own use, and Miss Epwina receives on the 
second floor. The whole house is charmingly 
furnished, has a conservatory, and a small gar- 
den in front, 

—Epmonp Asout had sparkling, shrewd black 
eyes, florid face, and iron gray hair; he was 
quite stout for his height, and was noted for a 
hand like a woman’s. 

—Two of the Harvard Faculty, Professor Far- 
Low and Professor ASA GRay, have gone on a 
four months’ trip to Mexico. 

—The famous * Red Prince,” FREDERICK 
CHARLES, is the last royal author, having pub- 
lished his diary in the Orient. 

—When RusKIN was fourteen years old there 
was no doubt felt that he was going to be the 
leading poet of the generation 

—The nurse of the BronrEs, Nancy Warn- 
wriaat, is in the Bradford work-lhouse, in Eng 
land. 

—Simplicity is the order of the day. Mrs 
PIERRE LORILLARD, at a late famous ball, wore 
a perfectly fitting costume of gray and steel, 
with no jewels, and Mrs. Freperick NEeILson 
wore black satin with silver balls and no other 
ornaments. 

—Mr. ARCHER, who has just painted the por- 
trait of Mr. BLAINE, has, among others, painted 
the portraits of Macauay, Lord Joun Russeut, 
Sir THEODORE MarTIN, InvING, and the Jerrer- 
SONS. 

—Mr. Davip Dupiey Fien’s recipe for pres- 
ervation is exercise. He walks from his house 
to his office every day, a distance of three miles 
and a half, and is in sound health at eighty years. 

—MATTHEW ARNOLD’S later estimate of Amer- 
ica is highly satisfactory to Americans. 

—Kate GREENAWAY’S father is a fine wood- 
engraver, who does a good deal of work for the 
London Illustrated News. She began to exhibit 
in black and white some dozen years ago. 

—In his seventy-eighth year, Mr. Sewarp 
Diu, of Phillips, Maine, is lumbering among his 
men, chopping, rolling, and loading with the best 
of them. 

—Mr. Moopy, the evangelist, and his mother, 
recently celebrated their birthdays on the same 
day, he being forty-eight and she eighty. The 
mother is a sprightly little body with sparkling 
eyes, who, being a widow, brought up her nine 
children through a hard struggle, and has reaped 
a rich reward. 
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Easel with Card Rack and Scent Bottles. 
Tae small easel is of gilded metal imitating bamboo, and sup- 
ports a rack of the same, decorated with colored enamel. A 


cup of open-work metal for holding a cut-glass scent bottle is 
fastened upon a projecting arm on each side, 


Spring Dinner Toilettes.-Figs. 1--3. 


Tue costume Fig. 1 is composed of a draped over-dress of 
flowered crépe de Chine, a brown ground with pale yellow roses, 
over a skirt of brown faille. The skirt is bordered with sever- 
al pleated frills of silk. The over-dress has a full pleated front 
in the corsage, and flaring collar and cuffs of velvet. A soft 
wide sash of pale yellow surah with fringed ends is knotted 

‘ loosely about 
the waist and 
hangs on the 


left side. 


The dress 
Fig. 2 has a 
black velvet 


skirt bordered 
with two narrow 
pleatings, com- 
pleted by dra- 
pery of silver 
gray Sicilienne, 
which forms a 
point on the 
front, and hangs 
in broadstraight 
folds down the 
back. This 
back drapery is 
three yards and 
a third wide, the 
fullness being 
held in three 
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Fig. 1.—Crére pe Cue anp Sirk Dress. 
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broad double box pleats. The pointed basque has inserted 
back and front pieces of black velvet, and a high black velvet 
collar. The skirt is trimmed with ottoman ribbon bows, 

Fig. 3. is of écru veiling, trimmed with écru and gilt mohair 
braid. The entire skirt as far as it is visible is crossed with 
horizontal bands of two-inch braid. The drapery on the front 
is barred with braid and arranged in diagonal folds, while that 
on the back is hung in broad unbroken pleats, The pointed 





corsage is half-high, with short puffed sleeves, and with braid 4 
outlining a bodice on the front and back. 
Stand with Toilette Bottles. ; 
Tuis stand, which is divided into three compartments for bot- 4 
tles, is of gilded wire. 
The wire is entwined - 
with fine chenille, 


and strands of thick- 
er chenille are fes- 
tooned about the 
sides. 


SQ 
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( S Tue head - dress 
consists of a full frill 
of black lace set 
around on a narrow 
net frame an inch 
and a half wide at 
the top and narrowed 
to an inch at the 
ends, which are tied 
together across the 
back with strings of” 
black satin ribbon. 
A large bow of wider 
ribbon is placed at 
the middle of the top. 
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SPRING DINNER TOILETTES. 
Fig. 2 


2.—SICILIENNE AND Vetver Dress. 


Fig. 3.—Veimine Dress. 
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Macramé Friner. 
P r : 
Children’s Hats.—Figs. 1 and 2. The lining for this is a rounded piece of quilted 
Tue turban, Fig. 1, is made of sapphire blue eatin measuring nine inches cach wav, and sur. 
ribbed velveteen. A piece sixteen inches wide and rounded with a bias strip of satin two inches wide 
nineteen long is required for the crown, and this is This crown is joined to a band an inch dec = died 
rounded off at the corners, pleated across the mid- twenty-one inches wide around, made of stiff can 
dle into a space of thirteen inches, and pleated vas lined with a strip of quilted satin, and bound 
into a width of twenty-one inches around the edge. with velveteen, whicl od over With bins end 
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SPRING IN-DOOR TOILETTES. 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Woon anp Vetver Dress.—Front axp Back Fig. 3.—Frock ror Girt rrom 5 To 7 YEARS OLO 
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silver braid. A band of similar braid is set 
across the pleats at the middle, and a white 
feather is fastened with a horseshoe brooch at 
the side. 

Fig. 2 is a little girl’s peaked bonnet, having a 
puffed crown of ribbed plush and a shirred satin 
brim. The front is trimmed with a ruche of rib- 
bon loops and with bows of wider ribbon. 





Fringe for Linen Scarfs and Tidies. 
See illustration on page 157. 


Tu fringe, which is in cream-colored linen, bas a 
narrow embroidered heading, in which the outlines are 
worked in Holbein stitch in red silk twist, and the fill- 
ing is in satin stitch of soft black silk. The edge is 
secured by button-hole stitches in linen thread, and 
the linen below is ravelled. The threads are divided 
into strands of two threads each, With every six of 
these tie a double macramé kuot, tying with the outer 
sirand on each side around the inner four. Work two 
more rows of knots below the first, alternating them 
#0 as to bring the knots of each row between those of 
the preceding row, after which tie every group of six 
strands in an ordinary knot, and loop a thick tassel 
nine inches long over it, tying the tassels below with 
red and black silk by turns. 


Macramé Fringe. 
See illustration on page 157. 


Tus fringe can be knotted either with linen macramé 
twine or with knitting silk. Cut the twine or silk into 
pieces half a yard long, and loop them in any number 
divisible by six around a double foundation twine ; 
each piece will form two ends. In the Ist row take 
another double foundation twine, and working from 
left to right tie 2 macramé knots around it with each 
end, 2d row.—In the following directions the ends 
are always designated in the order in which they are 
ranged when about to be used. Cross every first 6 and 
following 6 ends in the manner shown in the illustra- 
tion, and at three-eighths of an inch below the cord 
formed in the preceding row take another double twine 
and work a similar cord. 8d row.—Cross the 2d-6th 
with the Tth-11th of every group of 12 ends, then slant 
the 12th over the 11th-7th, and work 2 macramé knots 
around it with each of these in turn, slant the Ist over 
the 2d-7th and work 2 knots around it with each of 
these, repeat the 2 bars, then repeat from the beginning 
of the pattern. Tie the 12 ends of each pattern to 
torm a tassel, 


Spring In-door Toilettes.—Figs. 1-3. 
See illustration on page 157. 


Fics. 1 and 2 give two views of a combination cos- 
tume of wool and velvet. The round plain skirt ix of 
black velvet, with a border of chenille fringe around 
its lower edge. The corsage and drapery are of fig- 
ured light gray camel’s-hair. The drapery consists of 
pointe “d paniers that are bordered with velvet, and that 
connect with straight back breadths hung in full folds. 
The corsage has short, square-cornered, cut-away fronts 
over a full drooping vest of velvet, and a postilion back. 
A velvet girdle proceeds from under the side forms, 
and is knotted at the bottom of the vest, the ends ter- 
minating in chenille tassels. 

The body of the little girl's princesse dress, Fig. 3, 
is made of brown jersey webbing, with a vest, sailor 
collar, and cuffs of velvet bordered with brown and 
gilt braid. A kilt skirt of cashmere lined with founda- 
tion, two yards and a half wide, is attached to the jer- 
sey, and is headed by a sash of the same cashmere, 
both the sush and skirt being bordered with braid. 





LAZARUS IN LONDON 


ly F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avutuor or “Hanns ov Justior,” “Tur Man Sue 
Cano For,” “ For Her Sake,” “ Cowarp 
Conso.enon,” ETO. 


BOOK THE SECOND. 
THE CLOSING OF THE NET. 


CHAPTER XII. 
AFTERWARD. 


UGH MACKNESS continued to walk by my 

side, but I hardly knew he was there. I 

had been stunned by the decision, aud was like a 
woman walking in her sleep. 

* You are going home?” he said. 

“ Yes.” 

“May I call a cab for you? Can I—” 

“T am going home by omnibus,” I replied. 
“Oh! please leave me to myself.” 

He looked at me with grave interest, and said, 
in a low voice: 

“Tam sorry you regard me with ill-will, Maud. 
I suppose it is natural. 1 have already owned to 
you that I did not treat Ella well, but it was all 
for the best that she was rid of me.” 

“T am not thinking of Ella, or of how you 
treated her,” I said, querulously. “ Have I not 
something more serious to distress me now than 
any maudlin sentiment of yours ?” 

“J did not think until to-day,” he said, “ that 
you cared in any great degree for the man who 
killed my uncle.” 

“Do you mean Mr, Wellmore ?” I replied. 

oh Cty 

“You have no right to speak like this,” I said. 
“May God forgive you the quickness and the 
baseness of your judgment!” 

“ You have heard the evidence this morning ?” 

“I have heard one man bear false witness 
against another.” 

“Ah! you don’t know.” 

“T will declare it false myself in open court. 
Thank God that I can prove it!” 

“ You are overwrought, Maud,” he said, regard- 
ing me with concern again. “The whole scene 
has distressed you too.much, as I was afraid it 
would. It has been a torture to me, a strong 
man. My unele’s death has changed both our 
lives, strangely altered everything, but you should 
not have come here,” 

“ You forget I am engaged to Mr, Wellmore.” 

“Tam sorry it is so,” he replied. “ Vanda told 
me last night.” 

“ There is nothing to regret in it—for me some- 
thing to rejoice,” I replied. “TI have at least 
linked my lot in life with a man of honor, Mr. 
Mackness.” 

He drew himself up rigidly for an instant; then 
he said; 
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“ Yes, I deserve the taunt, but I did not expect 
it from you. No, I was not honorable.” 

“T hope you will go,” I entreated again. “I 
can not bear you with me,” I added, with a shud- 
der ; “‘ you unnerve me.” 

“Twill go. You seem better now,” he replied. 
“JT would not have forced my company upon you, 
only your looks alarmed me, and it did not seem 
safe to leave you in the streets. Good-by.” 

I moved my head slightly, but I did not answer 
him. 

“Miss Mackness goes abroad to-day,” he said, 
instead of leaving me at once, as I had expected. 

“ Whilst this case is pending!” 

“ All this is a horror from which she would 
naturally escape, and her presence is fortunately 
not required atall. Besides,” he said, “ she would 
not under any circumstances remain in England 
during the winter. She never does.” 

I had heard this information from her own 
lips, or something like it, but it did not interest 
me now, and I did not care to listen to it again. 
It did not appear to concern me. There was more 
upon my mind than Hugh Mackness thought, 
more than he could even guess at. 

“You saw my cousin Vanda yesterday morn- 
ing; did she make any suggestion to you, express 
any wish?” he asked. ‘Forgive my troubling 
you still, Maud, but I am very anxious to know, 
and I may not see you again for a long while.” 

“You will see Vanda.” : 

“She will not tell me,” he replied. 
own good deeds she never speaks.” 

I did not answer him. I was aggrieved that 
he should think of Vanda Mackness or speak of 
her to me at such a time as this—as if I cared for 
any one or anything save Ben and how to save 
him ; as if the horror of the discovery of the card 
stood not between me and all other thoughts. 
But he did not know, and I dared not say too 
much, lest I should become more confused than 
I was already. 

“T can not think of Miss Mackness,” I mur- 
mured, a little helplessly ; then he assisted me into 
an omnibus, raised his hat, and stood on the pave- 
ment as if anxious to see the last of me. It was 
a sad, dark face at which I glanced again—far 
from a happy face—despite all “ the chances” in 
the distance, and which the murder in Mincing 
Lane had brought about for him. 

I have no distinct recollection of how I got 
home that morning; it was still dream-land with 
me. What I did was purely mechanical until I 
was in the back parlor of the Fisher Street shop, 
where was Lydia, keeping guard over a grimy 
gas-man, who was grovelling on his chest under 
the counter, refixing the meter, which, pending 
the painful question of arrears, had been carried 
away vesterday afternoon. 

She looked at me sharply as I entered, and 
then followed me into the back parlor and closed 
the door, lest the workman should take it into 
his head to listen to us. 

“ He is remanded ?” she inquired of me. 

“Te.” 

“T did not think he would be discharged at 
once,” she said, with a very poor effort at brisk- 
ness; “it was hardly likely. Why, Isaac Gar- 
boush was kept a week under remand.” 

“Ha! Isaac Garboush,” I cried. “I must see 
him—I must find him.” 

“Do you mean now ?” 

“Yes. I will ask him, beg him, pray to him 
to tell me all he knows, for Ben’s sake. I will 
say Ben is in great danger, and may be hanged 
unless Isaac tries with me, and all of us, to save 
him. Oh, Lydia,” I cried, “there is not a mo- 
ment to be lost. There is a plot against poor Ben 
to prove him guilty of the murder, to hang him 
out of the way, so that the real villain may escape 
scot-free !” 

“Patience, patience, Maud,” said Lydia, sooth- 
ingly; “this is not the way to defeat a plot. Tell 
me what bas been said against Ben at Guild- 
hall.” 

I told her as well as I could, and Lydia listened 
gravely. At the mention of the card she clasped 
her hands together and began to tremble, but 
she did not interrupt me by any exclamation. 
When I had finished she said, in a suppressed 
tone of voice, “God help him! He is as bad as 
that, then ?” 

“Do you mean father ?” I asked. 

“ Yes,” she answered. 

“My God! can he have been so base and heart- 
less as to steal upstairs into Ben’s room and se- 
crete that card there? Does he hate Ben so 
much as that? Can he be so desperately vile and 
cowardly? Can he, oh! can he be so, Lydia?” I 
cried. 

“Yes,” answered Lydia, slowly, “I am afraid 
he can.” 

“ Why ” 

“To screen himself.” 

“Tt is the blackest of crimes.” 

“Tt is worse than the murder,” 
answer. 

There was a silence of some moments, broken 
by the workman’s tapping of his hammer in the 
shop, and we two women sat together amidst a 
crowd of ghastly thoughts. 

“ What can be done?” I answered at last. 

“It is the daughters against the father, plot- 
ting in their turn to hang the father,” said Lyd- 
ia, “or it is to let an honest man go to the 
gallows.” 

“Ben will not be proved guilty—it is impos- 
sible! I cried. ‘I can swear I picked the card 
up on the stairs when Ben was away—when he 
had not been near the house since the morning.” 

“When father was with us.” 

“Yes; but they will not connect father with it 
at all.” 

“Tt is father or Ben,” said Lydia again, im- 
pressively. 

“ And how would you act, not loving Ben as I 
do, and linked by family ties to us.” 

“I should not hesitate an instant, although 1 
bave once looked up to him and called him fa- 
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ther,” answered my step-sister, “although he is 
yours and Ella’s.” 

“T do not hesitate.” 

“Tt is God’s justice.” 

“T will tell all I know, and God will tell me 
back again that I am right,” I said ; “ but father 
must be made aware of what [ am going to say. 
Ella will write very soon, and then we will tele- 
graph to him, and beg him to get away for good, 
forever from us, and let no one know what has 
beeome of him,if he would not stand in Ben’s 
place, and with less chance for his life.” 

“ And Ella?” 

“ Ella must come home again,” I replied. “ She 
must leave him. Her young life must not be sac- 
rificed to his awful selfishness. She is not safe 
with him,” I said. 

“ No,” said Lydia, thoughtfully ; “ hardly safe.” 

I started to my feet again. I had told her the 
news, and now there was much work before me. 
There was Ben’s mother on my mind, whether to 
write to her or to go down to Woking to her 
there was Ben to see, when they would let me see 
him; there were solicitors and barristers to be 
summoned; but above all, and first of all, there 
was Isaac Garboush to interview in Whiffen’s 
Court, to make sure if he were living or dying, 
and what he knew of it. 

“T will find Isaac,” I said; “ every minute is 
of importance to us.” 

“ Let me go,” said Lydia, stirred a little by my 
excitement. 

“No, no; he will not tell you anything,” I 
cried, “and he will me.” 

Then I darted away from No. 654 Fisher Street 
once more, and went in search of Isaac Garboush. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


ISAAC IS VERY RESERVED. 


Wuirren’s Court, I have already said, lay in 
the rear of our own premises, forming from our 
back windows an outlook not extravagantly pic- 
turesque. Whiffen’s Court in my day was a place 
where policemen tramped up and down in couples 
once or twice an hour, and where all crimes under 
the sun or under the dark sky had been commit- 
ted in their proper and improper season. It was 
a place seldom out of the papers. The man or 
woman who was wanted was generally to be found 
in Whiffen’s Court. The startling announcement 
that in rich, prosperous, evangelical, church mis- 
sionary, Salvation Army England a man or woman 
had been discovered stark-dead of starvation and 
empty as a drum would date its ghastly news 
from Whiffen’s Court ; the “ murder through jea- 
lousy”—that was the drunken coster beating the 
life out of his poor slave with a hammer because 
Bill Sikes had stood her a drink at the Feathers ; 
the suicide from want—to get “shut of it” all; 
the gold chronometer abstracted from the pockets 
of the placid, white-haired, sweet-mannered old 
gentleman with the idiotic leer who could not ac- 
count in a rational manner for being found in a 
top room in Whiffen’s with his pockets turned 
inside out—all dated from this dark locality, and 
were as regular in their appearance in Soho as 
were the damp French strawberries in summer- 
time, or the hot baked “ taters” when the weather 
set in “ sharpish.” 

I was not afraid of Whiffen’s Court; the Proth- 
eroe girls were well known by the more respect- 
able but equally deplorable denizens of that lo- 
cality, who came to us with their custom when 
there was money to be circulated in needles, pins, 
and tapes, and who took as much credit as they 
could get when the times were hard—and they 
were as hard as the frost that year, and dishonest 
people who filched purses or collected handker- 
chiefs even found a difficulty in prospering, trav- 
ellers being extra careful, and having their over- 
coats buttoned in a ridiculous manner to the chin. 

The court was somewhat desoiate at that hour 
of the day, although there were half-naked chil- 
dren shivering on the door-steps or on the stairs 
of draughty passages where the wind did not cut 
so much as it did coming out of the broad street 
into this narrow strip of a thoroughfare. They 
were eager-eyed, dreadful-looking children, too 
sick and weak and hungry to play; they were 
waiting for the mothers to come home with the 
poor-house bread, and hoping to. the good God 
they would not have much longer to wait. There 
was only one adult visible, an old woman bent 
double like a witch, and who was smoking a short 
clay pipe as she sat hunched upon an inverted 
basket in a stairway that I passed and then re- 
turned to. This was old Betsy, a Soho charac- 
ter, a woman who dealt in “ vesuvians” and Bar- 
celona nuts, and haunted public-house bars, and 
whined for drink, and swore worse than a man, 
which was saying a great deal for Betsy, as men 
run nowadays. 

“ Why, Betsy, what’s the matter?” I asked. 

“ Stone-broke,” said Betsy. 

“Oh! I’m sorry. These are not nice times, 
are they ?” 

“You’re doing bad, ain’t ye ?” 
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“They nicked the gas yesterday,” she remark- 
ed. “Isaw’em, the rips! Are you looking for 
anybody down here ?” 

“Yes; Isaac Garboush.” 

“ He’s mortal bad, he is.” 

“ Worse ?” 

“Wus and wus since yesterday. 
though Sal won’t have it so. But then she’s ob- 
stinate. She’s a perfect brute, is’Sal,” muttered 
the old woman; “I hates her.” 

“Ts Sal at home with her father yet ?” 

“ Not she.” 

“ Which is Isaac’s room ?” ILasked. “I haven’t 
been down here since they moved into the court.” 

“This is the werry crib,” was the information 
proffered. 

“Indeed.” 

“I’m a-waiting here, looking out for him a bit.” 

“ Looking out for what?” 
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“To ketch the parish doctor coming. There’s 
a man been and cut his throat over there, be- 
cause he’d nothing to put down it, and they’re 
sewing it up, or sumfink ; and Isaac wants to see 
the doctor agin.” 

“Ts he alone?” 

“Yes. He's lost his lodger.” Betsy still fur- 
ther explained: “She’s in the workus with her 
kids. But there’s a few sleeps there in the even- 
ing, off and on.” 

“ Where is he?” 

“The front kitchen down-stairs. You'll find 
him nice and quiet. That’s the best of the old 
’un—he don’t make no rows,” I went down the 
rickety stairs into the dark depths below, as one 
might have descended into Hades. It was al- 
most dark, and I had to grope my way, clinging 
to a damp and slimy wall. At the bend of the 
stairs I could see that the door of the front room 
or kitchen or cellar was wide open, and that a 
flickering fire-light was visible, which made dan- 
cing shadows upon the wall. 

I entered softly, lest Isaac should have dropped 
asleep, but he was awake, and already looking at 
me out of his black beady eyes, as an animal 
doubtful and yet quiescent will regard a new- 
comer. He was lying in a corner’ of the room 
near the fire-place, under an indescribable heap 
of old matting, dirty shavings, and his own arti- 
cles of clothing, and a wild white face, with the 
seal of the great change upon it, it already was. 
He seemed to have wasted very much since I had 
seen him last; had it not been for the terrible 
oldness of the face, this might have been a boy 
lying here helpless and forsaken, There was a 
huge gap in the flooring—a dark unfathomable 
pit it seemed to me, and I had to proceed cau- 
tiously round it in order to approach the invalid. 
A long lean rat suddenly darted from the heap 
on which Isaac lay—where, being hungry and 
hard pressed, poor thing, it had been making fur 
tive nibbles at the toes of Isaac—and as I ad- 
vanced plunged head - foremost down the hole, 
hurting itself in its precipitous dive, and hurry- 
ing to subterranean quarters with strange squeak- 
ings, followed by various members of his family, 
who seemed twittering out inquiries. The floor 
had been torn up thus. by Sal to keep the fire go- 
ing, and there were portions of it sputtering in 
the grate, and sending out red sparks on Isaac, 
who did not seem to mind them. 

“T am very sorry, Isaac,” I said, advancing a 
little timidly, and stooping over him to speak, 
“to find you so ill as this. They told me you 
were getting better.” 

Isaac blinked at me as if trying to make out 
by the faint light coming down the area through 
the one unbroken window not choked up with 
rags who I was who had thus favored him with a 
morning call. I was doubtful if he recognized 
me or not, and for some few moments he did not 
say anything in response to my expressions of 
sympathy, as if he were thinking what he should 
say, and whether it was worth the expenditure of 
breath to say it, he being uncommonly short of 
breath just then. 

He tried to answer me at last in a feeble, pip- 
ing, child-like voice that had wasted away along 
with him, and was not likely to come back again 
this side of the mark between the quick and the 
dead. 

“Who told you”—then he paused to rest, and 
presently went on again—“ I was gettin’ better ?” 

“ Your daughter.” 

“Sal 9” 

“ Yes, Sal.” 

“When ?” 

“This morning.” 

“She knows better—nor that,” 
Isaac, in his plaintive treble. 
ter; Sal allers was a liar.” 

He closed his eyes after this speech, and 
breathed short and quick, like a man who had 
been running hard and wanted time to recover. 

“Do you know who I am?” I asked. 

He nodded. 

“T was afraid you had forgotten me.” 

“‘ No—fear,” he answered back. ‘“ Why—” 

He did not complete his sentence, but lay and 
looked at me with a strange wistfulness, I thought. 

“Why—?” I repeated, interrogatively—* why 
—whiat ?” 

“Why—didn’t yer kum—afore?” he jerked 
out with difficulty. 

“T have been ill, and away,’ I replied. “I 
only came back last night.” 

“Has he—come back—with yer ?” 

“Who? Mr. Wellmore, do you mean ?” 

He nodded again. 

“You have not heard, then—Sally has not told 
you, Isaac,” I said, “that he was arrested last 
night for Mr. Mackness’s murder. He was ex- 
amined to-day before the magistrate, and remand- 
ed for a week.” 

I said it clearly and distinctly, and in somewhat 
of a loud tone of voice, in order to impress him 
with my news. It seemed to me necessary he 
should know it, and clearly to understand the 
position, if it were possible. That he was sur- 
prised I saw. His eyelids quivered rapidly for a 
few moments, and then they were opened very 
widely, and there was a strange glare in the eyes 
they shadowed. His lower jaw relaxed, and his 
poor yellow gums gleamed forth unpleasantly. 

“Sal—did not—tell me,” he said, slowly. 

“Why did she wish to keep the news from 
you?” 

“?Fraid o’ frightenin’—me,” was the reply. 
“ Allers considerat’, she is.” 

“ Some other reason, perhaps,” I urged. “ Try 
and think, Isaac, will you ?” 

“T’m allers a-thinkin’.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And I think—” 

“ Well ?—well ?” I asked, impatiently. 

“That he’ll get off—clean,” 

“Why?” 

“Why not?” 

“There is so much evidence against him, Isaac,” 
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I said. “A deal of evidence has come out that 
is not true, but looks like truth, and that may help 
to hang him.” 

“Not that,” said Isaac, with quite a scornful 
little puff. “ He’s all right.” 

“No; he is in danger,” I said; “and you, 
Isaac, can save him if you will.” 

“ How—can—I ?” he asked, with a scared look 
at me. 

I knelt down beside him, and put my hand upon 
his wasted fingers, which had struggled from 
amidst the heap, and lay before me like a bird’s 
claw. It was like a dead man’s hand already as 
I touched it. 

“You know who killed Mr. Mackness. You 
can save poor Ben,” I said. “ It is your duty to 
do this, Isaac ; not to me, but to the great God 
whom you are going to face. And you must not 
say to Him, first thing, ‘I let an innocent man 
be hanged before I came to You.’ ” 

His fingers tightened round mine with a sud- 
denness that almost made me scream, and for an 
instant he tried to struggle up in bed. Then he 
lay very still again, and the bony fingers slowly 
relaxed their pressure upon mine. 

“You shouldn't—go on—like that,” he mut- 
tered, 

“ Tsaac, did you kill him 2?” T went on, with ex- 
citement. “Was it you? Tell me. I will not 
betray you whilst you live.” 

Isaac Garboush shook his head ; he even gave 
a spasmodic smile at the idea. 

“T never did—no harm—to nobody,” he croak- 
ed out. “Inever seed him in my life.” 

“But you know who killed him. Yes, you do, 
Isaac. I can read it in your face.’ 

“ T never—said—so,” said Isaac, still extreme- 
ly cautious; “ and—” 

“Well?” 

“ And you oughtn’t—think it—o’ me. I wish,” 
he added, after a long pause, “ yer hadn't cum 
down here a-worritin’ to-night.” 

“For Ben’s sake—Ben, who has been always 
kind to you—and Sally; for your poor soul's 
sake, Isaac Garboush,” 1 added, solemnly. 

“T wish Sal would come home,” he moaned, 
piteously. “I don’t want—to die all—alone with 
yer. I’m ‘feared o’ yer. I want Sal back.” 

And as if in response to his wish, and as a 
champion for his defense, there came tramping 
heavily down the stairs, which creaked beneath 
her weight, the woman who he had hoped would 
not be long away from him. 

She entered with a heavy frown upon her face. 
She had heard from old Betsy I was with her 
father, and the news had certainly not afforded 
her any satisfaction. 

“T didn’t think you'd ’a come pokin’ and a- 
pryin’ down here, Mud Protheroe—and when my 
back was turned,” she growled forth. “ More 
like your pious sister, ain’t it ?” 

She pitched her shawl from her shoulders on 
to the recumbent form of her father, the fringe 
of which caught him in the left eye and made him 
blink for a while. 

“T wished to see him,” I explained. 

“Wot’s she been a-botherin’ you about, old 
un?” she asked of her father. 

“ Ax—her,” whimpered Isaac. 
—drefful.” 

“ Lookee a-here,” said Sal, standing now on 
my side of the room, and towering over me; 
“this sort o’ game won’t do ’twixt you and me 
and him. Yer can see he’s nearly off his hook, 
and ‘ll be dead and gone enuf afore the night 
comes. Anyone can see it, andif yer had wanted 
to help him, yer could have come a bit eaylier; 
and if it had been anybody else than you—if it 
hadn’t been Ben Wellmore’s gal—I'd ’a smashed 
the life out o’ yer for coming ‘and a-wexing o” 
him.” 

“You told me he was better.’ 

“Wot if I did?’ she shouted back at me. 

“To keep me away.” 

“ Egzaxtly,” answered Sal, folding her arms on 
her broad, capacious chest. “Who wanted yer 
here? Who wanted anybody? Yer like to die 
conferbul, old’un, don’t ver ?” she added, address- 
ing her recumbent parent. 

“Tf—I can,” muttered Isaac, in response. 

* And I’ve done all I can fer yer in that way, 
’ain’t 1?” said Sal. “DTve kep’ out o’ yer way 
all day a’most, ’cos the sight o’ me made yer 
sick, yer said, and yer thought yer'd like to go 
off all alone. I was in hopes,” added Sal, regret- 
fully, “to find you'd cut it without no more bother ; 
but here yer air still, and with kumpany, too, 
from Fisher Street. Ob, lor’—the likes o’ that!” 

Sal was bitterly sarcastic, but her words did 
not arouse in me any indignation. It seemed 

like her black ingratitude too, this resenting of 
my visit, as though it were an insult to show any 
interest in either of them. But my mission re- 
mained unfulfilled, and [ was not in any way an- 
gry with her or afraid of her. Before all and 
everything was my unfortunate lover, whose cause 
I was there to plead. 

“T came here to ask your father who killed 
Mr. Mackness,” I said, firmly, “for he knows, I’m 
sure! I came here because they may hang my 
Ben for it, and your father—and yourself—if he 
has told you, will answer to God for keeping the 
truth back. This poor fellow here very soon in- 
deed. And you won’t die, Isaac, like this,” I 
said, turning to him again, “and let Ben Well- 
more die? Will you?” 

‘He wos a good chap,” said Isaac. 

“And we tried to get him out o’ the way, 
didn’t we?” said Sal, gloomily. ‘ We gave him 
the tip over and over agin, and damned if he’d 
move. It’s his own fault—every bit on it. He 
should have cut and run at wunst.” 

‘He is innocent.” 

“T don’t know so much as that,” said Sal, 
shaking her head emphatically ; “‘ nobody knows 
so much as that, yet awhile. That’s got to be 
proved, That card affair—” 

“ You know he did not kill him, Isaac,” I said, 
appealing to the dying man again. 
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“No—he didn’t — kill him,” repeated Isaac, 
thoughtfully. 

“Yer shut up, will yer!” roared forth Sal at 
him; “yer don’t know nothin’. Yer allers said 
yer didn’t, and yer’d best stiek to it to the last.” 

“No, not to the last, Isaae—and facing your 
Maker with a lie,” I said, quickly. 

Sal muttered .an- oath, and seemed ‘to look 
round for something to throw at me, then she 
crouched down before the fire and spread her 
two big hauds before the spluttering, burning 
wood. 

“ Arsk him wot yer like; jaw him to death, if 
yer like,” said Sal; “and when yer have heard 
the wust o’ it, or wot he thinks the wust o’ it, 
yer’ll be sorry yer ever come a-nigh the place, 
I'm thinkin’.” 

I was persistent. Perhaps I was an obstinate 
woman at that hour; Heaven forgive me, if I were! 
But I did not want Isaac Garboush to die with 
his secret. 

“Tell me who killed him. If it was not you, 
Isaac, was it my own father? As you hope for 
mercy hereafter,” I adjured, “have mercy upon 
me and the man charged falsely with this awful 
crime.” 

Isaac’s eyelids quivered very much again, and 
he said something in a whisper which it was im- 
possible to catch. I stooped over him to hear 
the word or name, and the woman at the fire 
turned round and watched us, with the heavy 
scowl deepening on her face. 

“ As you hope for mercy, Isaac, don’t you hear 
me?” 

But he did not speak again, and as I galled his 
name there came others down the steps—a man 
in black, followed by old Betsy, still smoking her 
short pipe. The man was my own doctor, Mr. 
Edmistoun—doing duty that particular day for 
the parish official, who was ill of overwork, and 
had got to bed clean out of it—and Betsy had 
dragged him in from over the way, after his long 
job at throat-sewing. 

“ Miss Protheroe !” he said, in his surprise. 

“Yes; and the sooner yer take ’er away, the 
better for ’er,” said Sal. “Of all the hateful, 
nagging young witches, she’s the wust on ’em. 
Wot the blazes did yer cum here for, to cum 
a-preachin’, and a-prayin’, and a-scarin’ the old 
’un into his korfin, bang off! Wot the—” 

“Hush! hush! don’t make that noise,” said 
Mr. Edmistoun, severely, ‘“ What is the matter? 
Is he dead ?” 

“ Nota bit on it,” replied Sal, moodily; “though 
he’d better be out on it all than chiveyed by this 
cat.” 

“ Still living ?” said Mr. Edmistoun, in faint sur- 
prise. 

Then he stooped over Isaac, and looked very 
closely at him, put his hand upon his forehead 
and his wrist, and lastly on his poor still heart. 

“The man’s dead,” said the doctor. 

There was a moment’s strange stillness after 
this announcement, and then Sal Garboush sprang 
to her feet, and shook her clinched fists at me, and 
raved out: “ All yer fault, Mud Protheroe. Yer 
been and killed him, and now I ‘ope yer satisfied.” 

“No, no; I did not kill him.” 

“It’s a wonder he has lasted so long,” re- 
marked Mr. Edmistoun. ‘I told you early this 
morning he had not more than an hour or two to 
live.” 

“T don’t care wot ver told me,” said Sal, posi- 
tively; “yer ain’t one o’ the wise ‘uns, air yer? 
He’s been worrited ott o’ the world afore his 
time by Aer. And I don’t forgive her for it, 
and I'll bear it in mind all the rest o’ my life, 
and when I can do her a bad turn [ll do it 
Straight. Yer see? And, oh, old un, old ’un,” 
she screamed out, crouching down before the 
still, solemn figure, with its poor restless life all 
quenched from it, “ yer won’t mind all the orful 
words she said—yer won't care a snap about ’em. 
And I’m sorry yer’ve gone! I’ve been all my life 
a brute to yer, old ’un, I know that, and yer’ve 
had a blessed lot o’ trubble; but I’m sorry!’ 

She put her arms round the body, and lay be- 
side it, moaning. Old Betsy nudged the doctor 
sharply in the side to attract his attention, and 
thus taking him off his guard, nearly nudged him 
through the hole in the floor. 

“God bless the woman!” ejaculated Mr. Ed- 
mistoun. 

“She’s had a nip o’ sunfink,” said Betsy, point- 
ing to the prostrate Sal with the stem of her short 
pipe. “LI smelt her breath when she came in 
jest now. Gin and peppymint, and on an empty 
stummick ; it’s upset her. She’s had nuffink to 
eat for eight-and-thirty hours—that I knows; 
and we’re starving here, the whole kit on us, 
mind yer.” 

“ Has she not had a loaf—” 

“Oh, rot your loaves!” cried Betsy. 
wouldn’t go a-nigh the place for it.” 

“She should go into the house; she—’ 

“Oh yes; we know what that is,” said Betsy, 
knowingly. ‘“ Well, the kipple on yer had better 
hook it afore she gets up agin. Leave her to 
me, will yer?” 

But Sal was already sitting up, and pushing 
back the tangled hair from her face. 

“Wot’s that. old witch a-saying ?” she growled 
forth. 

“If I have offended you, Sally,” I said, ap- 
proaching her and laying my hand upon her 
shoulder, “I am very sorry. I did it for the 
best, and in my wish to know the truth. And 
he could have saved Ben by. a word.” 

“T dare say he could,” Sal said, nodding her 
head; “but he can’t now. Yer may try yer hard- 
est now.” 

“Come round to the shop for anything you 
want,” I said ; “ my sister and I will be very glad 
to give it to you.” 

“Tl never come nigh you any more,” said Sal ; 
“and I'll buy my black ribbons at the shop over 
the way.” 

“T hope you will come.” 

“Not me.” 


” 





“ She 


’ 
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And then she turned away her head, and would 
not look at me or answer me again, 

“You had better leave her, Miss Protheroe,”’ 
said the doctor. 

“Yes; I can do no good,” I murmured. 

I followed Mr. Edmistoun upstairs into Whif- 
fen’s Court, where he shook hands with me. 

“f-have a call to make in every one of these 
houses,” he said ; “so I will wish you good-morn- 
ing.” 

“ Good-morning. 

“You must keep yourself quiet, you know,” he 
said, lightly, “and not run about visiting like this. 
This is too much even for me.” 

“Do you think I—I hastened that man’s 
death, sir ?” I inquired, a little nervously. 

“Not at all. Poor Isaac! he used to put my 
shutters up—a quiet, inoffensive man.” 

“Yes,” I said; “very quiet.” 

“With something on his mind, I used to fancy. 
But he was very reserved—almost as reserved as 
he is now—ha! ha! Well, good-morning again, 
I think we are going to have some snow.” 


” 


[ro BE CONTINUED. } 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresronpent. | 


Bye topic of bonnets is not and will never 
be exhausted. For the coming season there 
are straw bonnets in preparation of shapes cal- 
culated to strike the beholder with astonishment. 
Made of straw, brocaded or embroidered in gold, 
there are dragoons’ helmets, in which nothing is 
lacking, not even the crest, save that this is com- 
posed of flowers. In addition to these there are 
many straw bonnets made without the crown, 
which is intended to be supplied by the milliner 
of embroidered tulle or of brocaded gauze, of 
stuffs of all kinds, or of net-work of chenille or 
silk; most of these bonnets are fancy straw; 
that is, straw interwoven with gold, silver, steel, 
or copper, or with chenille or narrow galloon, or 
perhaps of a mixture of straw of several coiors. 
In a word, there is a greater disparity than ever 
between the taste of the day and uniformity. 

Here is a pretty typical toilette prepared for 
the coming spring: A skirt of plain seal brown 
velvet without any trimming whatever; a robe 
of gros reps in plain seal brown, elevated to 
form a pouf, but altogether perpendicular, and 
without trimming; the skirt is slashed on the 
left side from the belt to the lower edge, and on 
each side of the slash from top to bottom is 
rich embroidery in seal brown chenille and gold 
eord. For an outside wrap to accompany this 
there is a rather large cape or pelerine of the 
same velvet as the skirt, without any trimming 
except that on the back and at the top of each 
front there is embroidery like that of the skirt; 
the cape is adjusted to the waist at the back, and 
extends a little beyond it; it is lined with coarse 
soft silk in gold-color. We cite this particular 
toilette because it is a fundamental style upon 
which many variations will be executed. Fashion 
welcomes these small wrappings for the spring, 
which are so pretty in themselves, and when 
harmonizing with the toilette give to it the stamp 
ef elegance.. The dress next described may be 
considerably less expensive than the preceding 
oue, and yet be very charming. Suppose the skirt 
aid the pelerine to be of velvet, not Lyons vel- 
vet, but simply of velveteen, the over-dress of 
some pretty supple woollen goods, and the em- 
broidery replaced by passementerie or braid: the 
result would be a costume not liable to be passed 
by unadmired. 

The special luxury of fashion this spring will 
be in dress fronts entirely made of passementerie. 
These are actual demi-robes, covering the front 
of the dress from top to bottom, and extending 
on each side to beneath the arm, and even a lit- 
tle farther back. Some of these fronts allow 
only the pouf of the under-skirt to escape, and 
all of them hang entirely straight and plain. 
They are made of the same color as the dress, or 
of a shade a trifle lighter or a little deeper. The 
passementerie is almost always in the designs of 
old laces, and chiefly in those of old point, and is 
strewn with beads of a color that blends with its 
own, as gold beads with all the browns and the 
seal shades, jet beads with blacks, and tinted 
steel beads with slate grays. The effect of this 
passementerie is extremely rich, and in order not 
to hide the skirt front from view, the wrap worn 
with it is a long pelerine cape, or small mantle 
with short tabs, which is usually without trim- 
ming around the edge, but is ornamented at the 
middle of the back and along each front with a 
band of passementerie made to match that of the 
skirt. Bustles are worn with dresses of all kinds; 
they are considered indispensable, and are ex- 
cessive in size. In spite of all the attempts that 
have been made to put them down, the victory is 
theirs. Sometimes they have no less than twenty- 
four steel springs in a space no more than twelve 
inches long. Some of these are so arranged that 
they can be enlarged or diminished in size by 
spreading or compressing the springs, the upper 
part being made in three pieces, which are con- 
nected by laces that may be tightened or loosen- 
ed at will. For summer wear there are bustles 
made of foulard or tussore. 

There is little that is new to report on the 
subject of hair-dressing, for there, too, predic- 
tions have been made that time has not justified. 
The hair continues to be drawn away from the 
neck and worm high, the only change being that 
the coiffure gains in height, and by means of 
coils and rolls assumes almost the shape of a 
helmet, while here and there, apparently by acci- 
dent, light ringlets of unequal length escape from 
the coils. With the hair thus arranged a comb 
is worn more or less ornate at home, which is 
thrust into the coils, not horizontally, but verti- 
cally ; for dinner parties, the theatre, or an even- 
ing reception, a diamond star, an aigrette of fea- 
thers, or a flower, according to the degree of elab- 








orateness of the rest of the toilette, is inserted 
here and there. 

Skirts are worn very long, demi-train, or round, 
according to the occasion, and also to individual 
taste. <A pretty toilette for a young lady is com- 
posed of several round skirts of tulle placed one 
above the other, the upper one being covered 
with flounces of white lace, which must be real, as 
imitation lace will not comport with this style ; 
the corsage is of velvet, usually of a deeper tint, 
with a very long point at the front and back. 
The lower edge of such a corsage is almost al- 
ways trimmed with a ruche of lace or a row of 
large beads. Much tinselled tulle and embroid- 
ered tulle will be worn on the spring ball dress- 
es. For ladies who do not dance there are robes 
of superb brocade opening over a satin tablier 
that is either trimmed or covered with lace; 
dresses of this kind are invariably made with a 
very long train. ; 

Among the schemes for next season we must 
mention that jet is to be used more than ever. 
Plaques of jet are placed upon the back and 
sleeves of wrappings and upon the fronts of 
small mantles, and to these plaques spikes or 
thistle-shaped pendants made entirely of jet are 
attached. There are Alma necklaces of jet, made 
of beads or tubes, numbering 
rows, 





many as twelve 
Then there are plastrons of black tulle, 
plain or shirred, which are embroidered in jet 
and studded with jet drops Dog-collars of col- 
ored velvet, with round cuffs to match for the 
sleeves, are entirely covered with jet, and these 
are worn with all dresses. To be used in the 
same manner are gorgets, either rounded at the 
front or pointed, which are fastened at the mid- 
dle of the back with a metal buckle, or one set 
with stones, or perhaps one of jet enamelled in 
Pompeii red or some other color ; 
cuffs to match. Lastly, there is jet embroidery 
in large solid designs of brilliant jet on entire 
over-skirts made of black tulle, which are worn 
over a petticoat of satin, red, orange, or black, 
with a corsage of the same covered with tulle 
similarly embroidered ; mat or lustreless jet is 
sometimes mingled with the brilliant jet in these 
embroideries, and with excellent effect. 
EMMELINE Rayonp. 
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AN AVALANCHE IN PIEDMONT. 
See illustration on double page. 

MP HE present winter has been one of great se- 

verity in certain portions of Europe, and ac- 
counts of disasters have come from every district 
of the Alpine regions, At Klagenfurth, in Styria, 
part of the city was covered by an avalanche, the 
appalling magnitude of which may be conjectured 
from the fact that three thousand men were set 
to work digging through the snow to recover the 
bodies of the dead, and in the hope of finding 
some of the sufferers alive. Numerous accidents 
of the same nature took place on the French side 
of the Alpine range, which, if not so destructive, 
still wrought a large amount of damage. It was, 
however, in the Piedmontese Alps that the most 
distressing casualties occurred. The fall of snow 
in Piedmont, Savoy, and the adjacent depart- 
ments was heavy, and avalanches were numer- 
ous and terrible in the devastation they caused. 
The greatest of the calamities hitherto announced 
took place on January 20 in the province of 
Cuneo, lying in the south of Piedmont, and bound- 
ed by the Maritime Alps. The village of Frassino, 
nineteen miles northwest of the capital of the 
province, was almost swept away by the snow- 
slide which overwhelmed it. The total of the pop- 
ulation of the little town was only eighteen hun- 
dred, and of these a hundred and forty perished. 
As the telegraph lines were swept away and the 
post-roads blocked by snow, news of the disas- 
ters came slowly to less exposed regions, and re- 
lief was rendered difficult. 





The neighboring vil- 
lagers, as soon as the intelligence reached them, 
went to work with desperate energy to rescue the 
survivors. The village of Rabano was almost com- 
pletely buried under the snow ; scores were killed 
and hundreds were left homeless and wounded 
At Chiamonte a hamlet was engulfed in the sea of 
snow, and the cries of the buried sufferers could be 
distinetly heard by the soldiers and neighbors who 
were laboring to rescue them. At Chiabrando ev- 
ery house was buried, and in some cases the masses 
of ice and snow covering the houses were twenty 
feet deep. Scores of dead bodies were recovered. 
In most instances they exhibited no marks of vio- 
lent injury, and the helpless sufferers must have 
been slowly suffocated. Some of the survivors 
who were taken from their icy prisons had been 
lying in their narrow, partly wrecked cabins for 
days alongside the corpses of their relatives who 
had perished. From every quarter tidings of 
equally painful casualties were gradually received. 
At Valgrana, at Deveis, at Frassiniere, at Bro- 
nasco, there had been avalanche upon avalanche, 
and pitiable loss of life. Relief trains were 
dispatched, as soon as the extent of the visita- 
tion was known, with food and clothing for the 
sufferers, and cordons of troops were stationed 
at the entrance to Valle de la Maria and other 
dangerous defiles, where further avalanches might 
be expected at any moment. Much heroism was 
displayed by the troops, and in many cases by the 
victims of the disaster. One old woman of eighty- 
three years, who, together with nine girls, was 
disinterred after weary hours of labor and with 
much difficulty, insisted on all the girls being 
taken out first, and numerous other instances of 
touching unselfishness are n irrated, The rescuers 
work with difficulty, from fear of striking with 
their pickaxes those who may be buried beneath ; 
and as the bodies are recovered, trains of sleighs 
laden with the corpses are dispatched down the 
valleys. When the spring thaw sets in it ig feared 
that great damage will result from the melting of 
the unprecedentedly large fall of snow and the in- 
undations it will cause, especially in the valley of 
the Po. 
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WHITE HEATHER :* 
A Nobel. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avtuor or “ Joprri Suakesreane,” ‘A Prinorss or 
Tuvvx,” “ Macteop or Dark,” Rro. 


CHAPTER X. 
HIGH FESTIVAL, 


CHILDREN’S tea party in a Highland barn 
Lt sounds a trivial sort of affair; and, as a 
spectacle, would doubtless suffer in contrast with 
a fancy-dress ball in Kensington or with a state 
concert at Buekingham Palace. But human na- 
ture is the infiportant thing, after all, no matter 
what the surroundings may be; and if one con- 
siders what the ordinary life of these children 
was—the dull monotony of it in those far and 
bleak solitudes ; their ignorance of pantomime 
transformation scenes ; their lack of elaborately 
illustrated fairy tales, and similar aids to the ima- 
gination enjoyed by more fortunate young people 
elsewhere—it was surely an interesting kind of 
project to bring these bairns away from the home- 
ly farm or the*keeper’s cottage, in the depth of 
midwinter, and to march them through the black- 
ness of a January evening into a suddenly open- 
ing wonder-land of splendor and color and festiv- 
ity. They were not likely to remember that this 
was but a barn—this beautiful place, with its 
blazing candelabras, and its devices of evergreens 
and great white and red roses, and the long table 
sumptuously set forth, and each guest, sitting 
down, finding himself or herself a capitalist to 
the extent of sevenpence. And so warm and 
comfortable the lofty building was; and so brill- 
iant and luminous with those circles of candles ; 
and the loud strains of the pipes echoing through 
it—giving them a welcome just as if they were 
grown-up people: no wonder they stared mostly 
in silence at first, and seemed awe-struck, and 
perhaps were in doubt whether this might not be 
some Cinderella kind of feast, that they might 
suddenly be snatched away from, and sent back 
again througli the cold and the night to the far 
and silent cottage in the glen. But this feeling 
soon wore off, for it was no mystical fairy— 
though she seemed more beautiful and gracious 
and more richly attired than any fairy they had 
ever drearmed about—who went swiftly here and 
there and everywhere, arranging their seats for 
them, laughing and talking with them, forgetting 
not one of their names, and as busy and merry 
and high-spirited as so great an occasion obvious- 
ly demanded. 

Moreover, is it not in these early years that 
ideals are unconsciously being formed—from such 
experiences as are nearest—ideals that in after- 
life may become standards of conduct and aims ? 
They had never seen any one so gentle-mannered 
as this young lady who was at once their hostess 
and the little mother of them all, nor any one so 
dignified and yet so simple and good-humored 
and kind, They could not but observe with what 
marked respect Ronald Strang (a most important 
person in their eyes) treated her—insisted on her 
changing places with him, lest she should be in 
a draught:when the door was opened, and not 
allowing her to touch the tea-pots that came hot 
and hot from the kitchen, lest she should burn 
her fingers; he pouring out the tea himself, and 
rather clumsily too. And if their ideal of sweet 
and gracious womanhood (supposing it to be form- 
ing in their heads) was of but a prospective ad- 
vantage, was there not something of a more im- 
mediate value to them in thus being allowed to 
look on one who was so far superior to the ordi- 
nary human creatures they saw around them? 
She formed an easy key to the few imaginative 
stories they were familiar with. Cinderella, for 
example: when they read how she fascinated the 
prince at the ball, and won all hearts, and charmed 
all eyes, they could think of Miss Douglas, and 
eagerly understand. The Queen of Sheba, when 
she came in all her splendor: how were these 
shepherds’ and keepers’ and crofters’ children to 
form any notion of herappearance but by regarding 
Miss Douglas in this beautiful and graceful attire 
of hers? In point of fact, her gown was but of 
plain black silk; but there was something about 
the manner of her wearing it that had an indefina- 
ble charm; and then she had a singularly neat 
collar and a pretty ribbon round her neck; and 
there were slender silver things gleaming at her 
wrists from time to time. Indeed, there was no 
saying for how many heroines of history or fiction 
Miss Meenie Douglas had unconsciously to her- 
self to do duty—in the solitary communings of a 
summer day’s herding, or during the dreary hours 
in which these hapless little people were shut up 
in some small, close, overcrowded parish church, 
supposing that they lived anywhere within half 
a dozen miles of such a building: now she would 
be Joan of Are, or perhaps Queen Esther that 
was so surpassing beautiful, or Lord Ullin’s 
daughter that was drowned within sight of Ulva’s 
shores. And was it not sufficiently strange that 
this same magical creature, who represented to 
them everything that was noble, and beautiful, 
and refined, and queen-like, should now be moving 
about amongst them, cutting cake for them, laugh- 
ing, joking, patting this one or that on the shoul- 
der, and apparently quite delighted to wait on 
them and serve them ? 

The introductory singing of the Old Hundredth 
Psalm was, it must be confessed, a failure. The 
large majority of the children present had never 
either heard or seen a piano, and when Meenie 
went te that strange-looking instrument (it had 
been brought over from her mother’s cottage 
with considerable difficulty), and when she sat 
down and struck the first deep resounding chords 
—and when Ronald, at his end of the table, led 
off the singing with his powerful tenor voice— 
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they were far too much interested and awe-struck 
to follow. Meenie sang in her quiet, clear way, 
and Maggie timidly joined in, but the children 
were silent. However, as has already been said, 
the restraint that was at first pretty obvious very 
soon wore off; the tea and cake were consumed 
amid mueh general hilarity and satisfaction ; and 
when in due course the Chairman rose to deliver 
his address, and when Miss Douglas tapped on 
the table to secure attention, and also by way of 
applause, several of the elder ones had quite 
enough courage and knowledge of affairs to fol- 
low her example, so that the speaker may be said 
to have been received with favor. 

And if there were any wise ones there whose 
experience had taught them that tea and eake 
were but a snare to entrap innocent people into 
being lectured and sermonized, they were speedily 
re-assured. The Chairman’s address was mostly 
about starlings, and jays, and rabbits, and ferrets, 
and squirrels, and about the various ways of 
taming these and teaching them, and of his own 
various successes and failures when he was a boy. 
He had to apologize at the outset for not speak- 
ing im the Gaelic; for he said that if he tried 
they would soon be laughing at him; he would 
have to speak in English; but if he mentioned 
any bird or beast whose name they did not un- 
derstand, they were to ask him, and he would tell 
them the Gaelic name. And very soon it was 
clear enough that this was no lecture on the wan- 
derings of the children of Israel, nor yet a ser- 
mon on justification by faith: the eager eyes of 
the boys followed every detail of the capture of 
the nest of young ospreys, the girls were like to 
cry over the untimely fate of a certain tame spar- 
row that had strayed within the reach—or the 
spring, rather—of an alien cat, and general 
laughter greeted the history of the continued and 
uncalled-for mischiefs and evil deeds of one Pe- 
ter, a squirrel but half reclaimed from its sav- 
age ways, that had cost the youthful naturalist 
much anxiety and vexation, and also not a little 
blood. There was, moreover, a dark and wild 
story of revenge, on an ill-conditioned cur that 
was the terror of the whole village, and was for- 
ever snapping at girls’ ankles and boys’ legs—a 
most improper and immoral story to be told to 
young folks; though the boys seemed to think 
the ill-tempered beast got no more than it de- 
served. That small village, by-the-way, down 
there in the Lothians, seemed to have been a very 
remarkable place, the scene of the strangest ex- 
ploits and performances on the part of terriers, 
donkeys, pet kittens, and tame jackdaws ; haunt- 
ed by curious folk, too, who knew all about bogles 
and kelpies and such uneanny creatures, and had 
had the most remarkable experience of them 
(though modern science was allowed to come in 
here for a little bit with its cold-blooded explana- 
tions of the supernatural). And when, to finish 
up this discursive and apparently aimless address, 
he remarked that the only thing lacking in that 
village where he had been brought up, and where 
he had observed all these incidents and wonders, 
was the presence of a kind-hearted and generous 
young lady who, on an occasion, would undertake 
all the trouble of gathering together the chil- 
dren for miles around, and would do everything 
she could to make them perfectly happy, they 
knew perfectly well whom he meant; and when 
he said, in conclusion, that if they knew of any 
such a one about here, in Inver-Mudal, and if they 
thought that she hadrbeen kind to them, and if 
they wished to show her that they were grateful 
to her for her goodness, they could not do better 
than give her three loud cheers, the lecture came 
to an end in a perfect storm of applause; and 
Meenie, blushing a little, and yet laughing, had 
to get up and say that she was responsible for 
the keeping of order by this assembly, and would 
allow no speech-making and no cheering that 
was not put down in the programme. 

After this there was a service of raisins; and 
in the general quiet that followed, Mr. Murray 
came into the room, just to see how things were 
going on. Now the innkeeper considered him- 
self to be 4» man of a humorous turn; and when 
he went up to shake hands with Miss Douglas, 
and looked down the long table, and saw Ronald 
presiding at the other end, and her presiding at 
this, and all the children sitting so sedately there, 
he remarked to her in his waggish way, 

“Well, now, for a young married couple, you 
have a very large family.” 

But Miss Douglas was not a self-conscious 
young person, nor easily alarmed; and she mere- 
ly laughed and said, 

“T am sure they are a very well-behaved fam- 
ily indeed.” 

But Ronald (who had not’heard the jocose re- 
mark, by-the-way) objected to any one coming in 
to claim Miss Douglas’s attention on so important 
an occasion, and in his capacity of Chairman he 
rose and rapped loudly on the table. 

“Ladies and gentlémen,” he said, “we're no 
going to have any idlers here the night. Any 
one that bides with us must do something. I 
call on Mr. Murray to sing his well-known song, 
‘ Bonnie Peggie, 0.’” 

“Indeed no, indeed no,” the innkeeper said, 
instantly retreating to the door. “There iss too 
many good judges here'the night. I'll leave you 
to. yourselfs; but if there’s anything in the inn 
you would like sent over, do not be afraid to ask 
for it, Ronald. And the rooms for the children 
are all ready, and the beds; and we’ll make them 
very comfortable, Miss Douglas; be sure of that, 
now.” 

“It’s ower soon to talk about that yet,” Ronald 
said, when the innkeeper had gone ; and he drove 
home the wooden bolt of the door, so that no 
other interloper should get in. Meenie had said 
she wanted no outsiders present; that was enough. 

And then they set about getting through the 
programme, the details of which need not be re- 
peated here. Song followed song; when there 
was any pause, Meenie played simple airs on the 
piano; for “The Cameronian’s Dream,” when it 





came to her turn to read them something, she 
substituted “The Pied Piper of Hamelin,” which 
was listened to with breathless interest. Even 
the little Maggie did her part in the “ Hunting- 
tower’? duet very creditably, fortified by the 
knowledge that there were no critics present. 
And as for the children, they had become quite 
convinced that there was to be no sermon, and 
that they were not to be catechised about their 
lessons, nor examined as to the reasons annexed 
to the Fourth Commandment; all care was gone 
from them; for the moment life was nothing but 
short-bread and raisins and singing, with admira- 
tion of Miss Douglas’s beautiful hair, and beauti- 
ful, kind eyes, and soft and laughing voice. 

And then, as the evening wore on, it became 
time to send these young people to the beds that 
had been prepared for them at the inn; and 
of course they could not break up without sing- 
ing “ Auld Lang Syne”—Meenie officiating at the 
piano, and all the others standing up and joining 
hands. And then she had to come back to the 
table to prepose a vote of thanks to the Chair- 
man. Well, she was not much abashed. Per- 
haps there was a little extra color in her face at 
the bes;inning ; and she said she had never tried 
to make a speech before; and, indeed, that now 
there was no occasion, for that all of them knew 
Ronald (so she called him, quite naturally), and 
knew that he was always willing to do a kind- 
ness when he was asked. And she said that he 
had done a great deal more than had been origi- 
nally begged of him; and they ought all of them, 
including herself, to be very grateful to him; and 
if they wished to give him a unanimous vote of 
thanks, they were all to hold up their right hand 
—as she did. So that vote was carried; and 
Ronald said a few words in reply—mostly about 
Miss Douglas, in truth, and also telling them to 
whom they were indebted for the money found 
in each saucer, Then came the business of find- 
ing wraps for them and muffling them up ere 
they went out into the January night (though 
many a one there was all unused to such precau- 
tions, and wondering that Miss Douglas should be 
so careful of them), while Ronald, up at the head 
of the room, was playing them a parting salute 
on the pipes—Caidil gu lo, it was, which means 
“Sleep on till day.” Finally, when Maggie and 
Meenie were ushering their small charges through 
the darkness to the back door of the inn, he 
found himself alone; and, ere putting out the 
candles and fastening up, he thought he might 
as well light a pipe—for that solace had been 
denied him during the long evening. 

Well, he was staring absently into the mass of 
smouldering peats, and thinking mostly of the 
sound of Meenie’s voice as he had heard it when 
she sang with the children “ Whither, pilgrims, 
are you going?” when he heard footsteps behind 
him, and, turning, found that both Meenie and 
Maggie had come back. 

“Ronald,” said Meenie, with her pretty eyes 
smiling at him, “do you know that Maggie and I 
are rather tired—” 

“Well, I dinna wonder,” said he. 

“Yes, and both of us very hungry too. And 
I am sure there will be no supper waiting for 
either Maggie or me when we go home; and do 
you think you could get us some little thing now ?” 

“Here?” said he, with his face lighting up 
with pleasure: were those three to have supper 
all by themselves ? 

“Oh yes,” said she, in her friendly way. “I 
am not sure that my mother would like me to 
stay at the inn for supper; but this is our own 
place ; and the table laid; and Maggie and I would 
rather be here, I am sure. And you—are you 
not hungry too—after so long a time—I am sure 
you want something besides raisins and short- 
bread. But if it will be any trouble—” 

“Trouble or no trouble,” said he, quickly, “ has 
nothing to do wi’t. Here, Maggie, lass, clear the 
end of the table; and we'll soon get some supper 
for ye.” 

And away he went to the inn, summoning the 
lasses there, and driving and hurrying them un- 
til they had arranged upon a large tray a very 
presentable supper—some cold beef, and ham, 
and cheese, and bread, and ale; and when the 
fair-haired Nelly was ready to start forth with 
this burden, he lit a candle and walked before 
her through the darkness, lest she should miss 
her footing. And very demure was Nelly when 
she placed this supper on the table; there was 
not even a look for the smart young keeper ; 
and when Meenie said to her, “I hear, Nelly, you 
had great goings on on Monday night,” she only 
answered, “Oh yes, miss; there was that,” and 
could not be drawn into conversation, but left the 
moment she had everything arranged. 

But curiously enough, when, the two girls had 
taken their seats at this little cross table, Ronald 
remained standing—just behind them, indeed, as 
if he were a waiter. And would Miss Douglas 
have this? and would Miss Douglas have that? 
he suggested, mostly to cloak his shamefacedness ; 
for, indeed, that first wild assumption that they 
were all to have supper together was banished 
now as an impertinence. He would wait on 
them, and gladly, but—but his own supper would 
come after, 

“And what will you have yourself, Ronald?” 
Meenie asked. 

“Oh,” said he, “that will do by-and-by. I am 
not so hungry as you.” 

“Did you have so much of the short-bread ?” 
said she, laughing. 

He went and stirred up the peats, and the red 
glow sent a genial warmth across toward them. 

“Come, Ronald,” said the little Maggie, “and 
have some supper.” 

“There is no hurry,” he said, evasively. “I 
think I will go outside and have a pipe now; and 
get something by-and-by.” 

“T am sure,” said Meenie, saucily, “that it is 
no compliment to us that you would rather go 
away and smoke. See, now, if we can not tempt 
you.” 








And therewith, with her own pretty fingers, she 
made ready his place at the table; and put the 
knife and fork properly beside the plate; and 
helped him to a slice of beef and a slice of ham ; 
and poured some ale into his tumbler. Not only 
that, but she made a litthe movement of arran- 
ging her dress which was so obviously an invita- 
tion that he should there and then take a place 
by her, that it was not in mortal man to resist ; 
though, indeed, after sitting down, he seemed to 
devote all his attention to looking after his com- 
panions, And very soon any small embarrass- 
ment was entirely gone; Meenie was in an un- 
usually gay and merry mood, for she was pleased 
that her party had been so obviously a success, 
and all her responsibilities over, And this vi- 
vacity gave a new beauty to her face; her eyes 
seemed more kind than ever; when she laughed, 
it was a sweet low laugh, like the cooing of pi- 
geons on a summer afternoon. 

“ And what are you thinking of, Maggie ?” she 
said, suddenly turning to the little girl, who had 
grown rather silent amid this talking and joking. 

“T was wishing this could go on forever,” was 
the simple answer, 

“What? <A perpetual supper? Oh, you greedy 
girl! Why, you must be looking forward to the 
Scandinavian heaven.” 

“No; it’s to be with Ronald and you, Meenie 
dear—just like now—for you seem to be able to 
keep everybody happy.” 

Miss Douglas did blush a little at this; but it 
was an honest compliment, and it was soon for- 
gotten, And then, when they had finished sup- 
per, she said: 

“ Ronald, do you know that I have never play- 
ed an accompaniment to one of your songs? 
Would you not like to hear how it sounds ?” 

“ But—but I’m no used to it—I should be 
putting you wrong.” 

“No, no; I’m sure we will manage. Come 
along,” she said, briskly. “There is that one I 
heard you sing the other day—I heard you, though 
you did not see me—‘ Gae to bring me a pint o’ 
wine, and fill it in a silver tassie; that I may drink 
before I go a service to my bonnie lassie’-—and 
very proud she was, I suppose. Well, now, we 
will try that one.” 

So they went to the other end of the barn, 
where the piano was, and there was a good deal 
of singing there, and laughing, and joking—among 
this little party of three. And Meenie sang too 
—on condition (woman-like) that Ronald would 
light his pipe. Little Maggie scarcely knew 
which to admire the more—this beautiful and 
graceful young lady, who was so complaisant and 
friendly and kind, or her own brother, who was 
so handsome and manly and modest, and yet 
could do everything in the world. Nor could 
there have been any sinister doubt in that wish 
of hers that these three should always be togeth- 
er as they were then. How was she to know that 
this was the last evening on which Meenie Doug- 
las and Ronald were to meet on these all too 
friendly terms ? 

(To BE OONTINUED.] 





CROSS-EYED ELLEN. 
By MARIA BARRETT BUTLER. 


‘ HE was an Irish domestic, fresh from the Em- 
erald Isle. Naturally humorous and witty, she 
was nervous, timid, and shy; seemingly healthy 
and robust, she was given to tremors and tears ; 
and thus she became a study to one, at least, of 
the houseliold. 

She rarely looked us in the face, but received 
instructions with downeast lids and, if possible, 
with the defective eve averted. Seen thus, her 
face was very pleasing, and her abundant wavy 
brown hair suggested charming possibilities. 

As the weeks passed by it was decided in the 
family that some trouble, possibly homesickness, 
was preying upon her spirits, despite the little 
outbursts of wit which seemed to come unbidden 
with the slightest provocation. As she proved 
herself useful and efficient, we thought to gain 
her confidence by making a little talk with her 
from time to time as occasion might suggest. 

So it happened that on a glorious June morn- 
ing, long after the four-o’clock orchestra of birds 
around our beautiful valley house had subsided 
into silence, and when the heat of the coming day 
had left bat few notes sounding here and there, 
I said, cheerily, to the quiet girl: “ Ellen, listen 
to that bird. For an hour past it has been call- 
ing out, ‘ Pretty! pretty! pretty!” 

“Tt does well to call itself purty whin no wan 
ilse kin,” she retorted, without turning to look at 
me. 

“Why, Ellen, what’s the matter now? Per- 
haps it’s to you he is talking. I’m sure you have 
good features and complexion, and your nice wavy 
hair would curl with a little coaxing.” 

“The coaxin’ it gits, mum, is a slappin’ wid wa- 
ther an’ a stritchin’ of it tight to me hid ivery 
mornin’ | rise, mum, to tak the fulishness from 
out it, for it’s a-mockin’ of me crooked eye it is 
wid its makin’ belave to curl.” 

“Of course you're not letting your eye trouble 
you, Ellen ?” 

“* Av coorse not!” she almost screamed. Then, 
suddenly lowering her voice, she said, “ Did ye’s 
iver think, mum, what it wud be like if yersilf 
had me crooked eye joost for wan day, not know- 
in’ it cud iver be betthered ?” 

“But, Ellen, child, your eye has always been 
as it is now, and you are so accustomed to it that 
you ought to think nothing at all about it.” 

“Will, thin, it’s joost the conthrary o’ that, 
mum. In me own coonthry, wid me own paple, 
ivery wan knowed me eye as pairt 0’ mesilf, an’ 
wudn’t knowed me name widout it; an’ I wur 
hoppy as a lark the Jong day, mum. 'The more 
fule, I!” 

“Then when did your trouble about the eye 
begin ?” . 

“The way of it wur this, mum. Whin I wur 
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l'avin’ me hoom, a stoompy choonk of a lod that 
always hod a likin’ for me, an’ thought me wan 
eye ivery bit as good as the ither, he slipped into 
me hond a bit of a lukin’-glass wid a cheeny 
frame, to fix me purty hair on boord the ship, he 
sayed; an’ that, balike, he’d soon be coomin’ af- 
ther. But he naden’t, mum; it’s little good it 
’ud do’im. He’s aboot the size an’ patthern of 
a flure bar’l wid the stove ligs oonder it, an’ a 
hot set atop it; an’ basides, mum, he spakes bod 
English.” 

“We shall want to see your glass with its 
china frame,” I interrupted; “it must be very 
pretty.” 

“Purty or not,” she answered, “it’s from the 
mairmaids ye'll git the loan of it noo. The lod 
hod no right to the likes of it. I’m thinkin’ it’s 
at the boornin’ o’ Castle Doonraven he found it 
—the spalpane! The glass itsilf wur dooble ; so 
wur the frame; an’ the Doonraven coat 0’ airms 
along wid the shamrock wur growin’ on the twa 
sides of it. But I was afther tellin’ ye, mum, 
how me throoble kim on me. 

“Tt wur the foorst day in the ship, an’ ivery 
wan that tuk a luk at me face tuk anither wan, 
an’ stared till I wur fit to go mod an’ drown me- 
silf wid the shame, niver wance thinkin’ o’ me 
crass eye. The simple fule I wur! 

“ Well, mum, whin it wur time to lay me doon, 
I crooched behind me boxes, an’ I tuk the glass 
out o’ me buzzum to luk if onything wur wrang 
wid me face. An’, mum, may me straight eye 
cotch a crook from the ither”’—and she crossed 
herself—‘ if that wurn’t the foorst time that I 
luked at me eye the same as unbeknownst paple, 
wid no likin’ for me, wud luk at it. 

“There it wur, mum, as it be noo, mum, a-dig- 
gin’ into the side o’ me nose, instod o’ lukin’ 
straight forninst me as an honest eye shud, mum, 
It made me mod, it did, an’ I wanted to clootch it 
out o’ me hid, an’ sling it into the s’a, an’ that’s 
where the glass itsilf wint very soon afther. Thin 
I-fill on me face widout sayin’ me prayers, an’ I 
roared an’ I bawled, niver mindin’ who h’ard me. 
Thin it wur that me throoble strook to me stoom- 
ick, an’ I pairted wid more aiten, mum, than I'd 
swallied for a wake.” 

“You were seasick, Ellen.” 

“ Call it what you like, mum, but it’s hairt-sick 
I was; an’ all the night long I'd no appetite for 
slape, an’ at lasi—bod look to me !—I fill to think- 
in’ wud me rich aunt bid me sorry wilcome, or 
wud she sind me away wid scorn? for it’s a 
lady she was goin’ to make, mum, of the gairl 
she'd h’ard was always cheery, an’ hod a trick o’ 
the toongue for witty talkin’, An’ it’s to Larry 
O’Brien she thought to marry her lady-gairl ; but 
I didn’t know this yit, an’ hod enoof to cry about 
widout it. 

“Oh, me eye! me eye!” she wailed, covering it 
with her hand. “I wush me tears had washed it 
away to the fishes. But it’s taken sich dape root 
in the side o’ me nose that naught can loose it,” 

“ Why, Ellen, child, don’t you know that it’s 
wrong to go on like that about a defect you were 
born with? You must forget all about it, and 
be your natural self again, and you'll make us 
all like you very much. I know two married 
women with cross eyes, who are so good and sen- 
sible that they have many friends outside of 
their homes; and if you'll be your true self, 
Ellen, you may live to realize the same.” 

“Yell see twa munes in the sky, mum, afore 
ye'll see that! What eejot wud luk at me, aven 
if I'd hov im? Me aunt hod me pape at Larry 
through a crack o’ the dure, an’ afore he intered 
she hod me go hide.” 

“You poor child!” 

“She did right, mum, if I hodn’t sinse to go o’ 
me own fra will—which I hod, mum. Twa wild 
horses cudn’t ’a hild me. He called to ax if her 
bootiful nace had coom from Ire-land yit; an’ 
me aunt said ‘ No’; an’ she said right, mum.” 

“ How did she receive ‘you at first ?” 

“She raceived me wid a scraach, mum.” 

“You don’t mean that she screeched when she 
first saw you?” 

“T do, mum; she guv a little seraach, an’ me- 
silf guv a little cry to be sint bock to me home, 
mum, an’ thin I filt the life goin’ out o’ the top o’ 
me hid, mum; an’ I fill to the flure like a loomp 
o’ clay, which I wush I hod b’en that minute. 
Whin I coom to mesilf it’s on a bed I wur, an’ 
me aunt baside me. Wan luk at her face, an’ 
all the misery coom bock on me. The bid was 
swimmin’ nigh an’ yon wid the motion o’ the 
s’a; an’ I fill to sobbin’ day an’ night wid me 
hairt-break, an’ could swally naught they fotched 
me to ate. 

“On the third day it wur, mum, me aunt sayed 
she'd fotch the praste an’ the docthor if I didn’t 
take some tay an’ rise out o’ me bid, mum. So 
I told her I’'d chate both praste an’ docthor, for 
I wudn’t let mesilf die till I cud be laid oonder 
the shamrock; an’ thin Llept right smairt out o’ 
bid; but, mum, the flure wur a-rockin’, an’ I fill 
acrass a chair, an’ wur laid bock till I'd swallied 
some whuskey. Thin me aunt sayed that she 
hod sint money to fotch me over, but she cudn’t 
sind me bock, mum; but if I pPased I cud go out 
to sarvice an’ airn good ‘wage,’ an’ tak mesilf 
bock, An’ right well I knowed thin she didn’t 
want me—me that wur put in the ‘ bishop’s 
schule’ to plase her, an’ wur snatched out agin 
to be sint to her, thinkin’ I’d hov nothing to do 
in Ameriky but sit up in a windy an’ look out. 
Do ye’s wonder noo, mum, that I’m not light- 
hairted wid all this boorden crooshin’ out me 
vitals ?” 

“T can understand your moods better, Ellen, 
now that I know this history of your trials. But 
the worst is over, now that you are getting accus- 
tomed to the country and the people; and you 
really must overcome this sensitiveness about 
your eye. It will never do. This worrying un- 
settles your mind, and is making you nervous 
and wretched. Believe me, Ellen; act out your 
true merry hearted nature, and you'll find as many 
friends with the offending eye as without it.” 
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“ Widout it, me aunt sais, I cud hov a glass eye 
an’ be dacent. But noo me praties be all paled 
an’ riddy for the b’il; an’ it’s thanks to yez for 
yez kind sp’akin’; but I'll niver—no, niver—be 
aisy till ’'ve money to tak me bock to Ire-land, 
or to mind me eye, if that cud be,” she added, 
with a sigh. 

What was to be done with one so sensitive and 
persistent ? 

It seemed that the poor girl had left her Irish 
home as light-hearted as she was ignorant, think- 
ing only of the gala life she was to live in the 
new El Dorado. But when the cruel sense of 
her facial deformity overwhelmed her, the disen- 
chantment of a rosy future followed, leaving her 
homesick, limp, and spiritless. When at last she 
timidly sought her aunt it must have been with 
a feeling not only dreary, desolate, and pitifully 
hopeless, but painfully apprehensive of the re- 
ception she was to meet. 

But the aunt herself had been deceived, and 
the victims of deception are often merciless. 
Hence the shriek that slew poor Ellen to the floor. 
Poor Ellen! 

It would seem that the childless aunt had am- 
bitious plans for marrying off her niece, who in 
turn might fill a daughter’s place; and she doubt- 
less did as well by the girl, after her own rank- 
ling disappointment, as could be expected of a 
woman whose money had been coined from the 
rags, tatters, and tears of drunkards’ homes. 

After the conversation narrated between Ellen 
and myself we both, it seemed, instinetively avoid- 
ed the unpleasant subject of her eye. But it be- 
came noticeable as the weeks passed on that she 
was growing more nervous, and her foods of si- 
lence more frequent. She even neglected tempt- 
ing openings for getting off her usual witticisins 
when provoked to it by the younger members of 
When asked if she were sick, she 
answered : 

“T belave, mum, I’ve soom kind o’ hairt-dis- 
‘ase. It’s a great flooterin’ I hov inside me; 
some’at like a bird wid spread wings.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” replied the mistress. “Eat 
plenty of beef and soup, and let strong tea and 
coffee alone, and there will be no trouble with 
heart-disease.” 

Two nights afterward, when the household had 
been long silent in sleep, there came stealthy 
footsteps up the stairway leading to my apart- 
ments. The night was warm, and doors open for 
circulation, and a brace of bare feet glided softly, 
without obstruction, to the door of the inner room, 
and stopped. I jumped up and inquired who was 
there, at the same time igniting my night-lamp. 
Sobs came first, followed by a wail of words. 

“It’s mesilf, mum; an’ yez pardon I ax for 
distoorbin’ yez slape. But it’s no slape at all I 
got these thraa nights, an’ I wur so torn wid the 
misery in me hairt an’ in me hid that I wur fit to 
kill mesilf. Annyway, I wur afeard to stay by 
mesilf alone, for I filt some’at wur aboot to hop- 
pen me.” 

“What could happen you, child? Come here. 
Why, how you are shaking this warm night! Give 
me your hand. Are you sick ?” 

“T's sicker nor sick, mum,I am. It’s torn to 
bits I am wid this pullin’ twa ways at wance, an’ 
no wan to spake to.” 

“What's pulling, Ellen? Sit down here on the 
side of the bed, and tell me this minute.” 

She sat down, from sheer inability to stand, 
but only sobs came for answer. My fingers slid 
to her wrist in a way to attract no notice, and I 
found that her heart was making two or three 
great lunges, and then missing a beat or two, with 
much regularity—if the paradox may be allowed 
—plainly indicating that great nervous disturb- 
ance had sympathetically affected the heart’s ac- 
tion. I arose and gave her a stimulant for pre- 
sent relief, and then, as she still retained her posi- 
tion, I resumed mine. 

“In this condition,” thought I, “it is little 
wonder that the poor girl imagined ‘some’at was 
about to happen her.’ Wiser ones than she 
have been full of ‘vapors’ and suffered nervous 
horrors from less disturbance.” 

Then I decided as all wrong the firm and very 
“proper” tone in which I had addressed her— 
with just a shade of harshness, perhaps—think- 
ing thus to restore her self-control. Yes, it was 
wrong; she had had enough of such regimen 
since coming to this country. 

Still she did not speak, and her frame shook 
with the sobs she was trying to repress. 

And there we two sat. 

Her face was bowed and partly turned away. 
Her pretty hair was down, and already creeping 
into curls; her arm, wrist, and hand were plump 
and shapely ; her skin such as the sun may kiss 
and leave no sign upon, 

My clock struck one. 

Looking up, I saw our two shadows. Ellen’s 
bowed head, with its fringe of hair and the sym- 
metry of the arm, outlined as it was by the loop- 
hole of light through the bent elbow, made a 
pleasing picture. It was like, and yet unlike, a 
Madonna, I thought. 

A Madonna! Why should one’s mind wander 
so? And then I said to myself: “Of course I 
know that this girl is one of the Father’s chil- 
dren, and has come to me in her need, and that I 
must soothe and help her if ean. My unsym- 
pathetic tones have given her no courage to speak 
through these ten long minutes of waiting. I 
will make amends.” “Ellen, dear,” I began, “I 
am very sorry for you; I know you feel wretched 
and miserable. This nervousness you have is 
caused by worry and loss of sleep. I can do 
you no good unless you tell me what is the trou- 
ble.” 

Her sobbing and trembling had ceased, but she 
remained silent. 

“Ts it homesickness, Ellen? or is it about your 
eye?” Then she found voice: 

“A neighbor gairl o’ me aunt's, mum, hod a 
twist cut out o’ wan eye thraa wakes ago, an’ 
noo it’s as well as the ither.” 





“And are you breaking your heart over her 
good luck, Ellen?” 

“Tt’s over me own bod luck, mum; for I know 
if the like kin be doon wan time it kin be doon 
anither time, an’ ’'ve luked down me nose, mum, 
straight at me toes, mum, to hide me quare eye 
whin paple wud be spakin’ to me, till ’'m aweary 
an’ mod wid it all; an’ I'll hov it minded or I'll 
hov it out, an’ no batwixt an’ batwane,mum. The 
mistress sayed your mon wur a docthor, an’ ye 
niver told me.” 

“ Why should I?” 

“Ye knowed the ways they hov o’ fixin’ bod 
eyes, an’ niver spake of it to me.” 

“Did you think, Ellen, ’d propose to have 
your strong, well eye haggled and cut, hoping to 
straighten it, when perhaps it might be ruined, 
and I should have the blame to bear? No, in- 
deed. And, besides, such an operation is expen- 
sive, and you need your earnings for other 
uses.” 

“ Nade ’em or not, it’s twinty dollars I hov hid 
oonder the paper linin’ in the bottom o’ me box, 
an’ into soom docthor’s hond it ’Il pass very soon, 
mum, for this strife goin’ on in me falin’s is like 
to kill me.” 

“What strife, Ellen? Make it plain to me. 
Is it that ‘pulling’ you spoke of ?” 

“Tt be that,mum. It’s seared to dith I am 
wid the thought o’ the cuttin’, an’ that draws me 
to lave me eye alone; thin I think o’ the oogly 
thing always stook in me hid, forninst the face 
o freend or foe, an’ that draws me to hov the 
twist tuk out, mum, till betwane them both it’s 
joost pulled to pieces an’ murthered I am.” 

“And are you sure which way pulls the 
stronger ?” 

“Tam. I'll hov me eye straight, or I'll hov it 
out. I wull! I wall!” 

“Does your aunt know ?”’ 

“She do. She bid me hov it doon if I like; 
an’ she saved I cud stay wid her till me eye wur 
well, mum. But she wudn’t take me to a doc- 
thor; she be too wake-hairted.” 

Having reached this crisis in the prospect be- 
fore her, she abruptly ceased talking. 

Taking alarm at a dawning responsibility which 
seemed about to grapple me, I fell to pondering 
what I should say. 

“Ellen,” said I, “would you like me to take 
you to a skillful surgeon who would operate 
upon your eye ?” 

“Would I like?” and she sprang to her feet. 
“Would I like, whin I die, to go straight to par- 
adise, wid no delay in purgatory! Wud I like 
—wud I, indade! Do ye’s mane it?” 

“TI do; but don’t be so excited. I'll write to- 
morrow, and get a day appointed. Now take this 
blanket and go lie on the lounge in the next 
room till morning, and, listen! try to get some 
sleep, or you'll not be fit for an operation.” 

Still she lingered, gazing at me wistfully. For 
once she had forgotten her eye, and looked me 
straight in the face; and what a fearful-looking 
eye it was !—worse than I had known. 

“ What is it, Ellen?” I asked. 

“T wush I cud do some’at for yersilf, mum. If 
I but hod me lukin’-glass bock! It’s fulish I 
wur. I wush I hod it bock !” 

“So do I; and thanks for your thought of me. 
But, Ellen, if your eye is not ruined, I shall be 
well paid.” There! the clock strikes two. Now 

0.” 

The next day I wrote to a surgeon in D $ 
who I knew made a specialty of operating for 
strabismus. Of course he was requested to abate 
the usual charge in such cases as much as possi- 
ble, in view of her dependence, and to name an 
early day for the operation. His prompt reply 
named “ten dollars as the lowest consideration ; 
less than that would be gratuitous” ; and two days 
hence would be the time. 

When Ellen learned there was a prospect of 
soon realizing what she most dreaded and yet 
most desired—including the great reduction of 
expense—she was overcome by a rush of feel- 
ing, and lost all self-control, laughing and erying 
alternately until nearly exhausted. Then sud- 
denly overwhelmed with a sense of the crisis of 
torture now so near, she threw herself over on 
the lounge where she was sitting, and wailed 
out, at intervals, “I wush it wur over! I wush 
it wur over!” until I felt so disheartened at the 
prospect before me that I wondered if there 
really could be, after all, anything in common be- 
tween us two more than a chance mingling of 
shadows might imply in an overwfought mo- 
ment! And besides, who can always trust to 
impressions received in the weird night hours? 
How many plans and resolutions formed then 
seem crude and chimerical on the morrow, when 
motives and results more clearly find their true 
bases ! 

I laid my hand upon her and said: “Ellen, 
you will make me great trouble if you go on in 
this way. Unless you can be brave-hearted I 
ean not help you. And now listen—you need 
not have your eye touched if you dread it so 
much. I will write by next mail and cancel tle 
appointment.” 

“Oh! no! no!” she exclaimed, and sprang to 
her feet. “I'll hov me eye fixed—I wull; an’ yez 
right, mum; I must be brave; an’ I’ll make yez 
no moor throoble ;” and she vanished. 





At 10 a.m. of the day appointed for the opera- 
tion the frightened Ellen and myself were seat- 
ed in the office parlor of Dr. Crook. She darted 
searching glances around the room as though ex- 
pecting to see instruments of torture lying all 
about, and then remarked, “ It’s innocent-lukin’, 
the room is!” Then observing a closet door near 
which she sat, she added, “I woonder what he 
do be kapin’ in this closet,” and moved her seat 
quite away from it. Directly she said, “I kin 
feel mesilf riddy to scraach an’ roon whin the 
docthor comes in;” and that instant the door 
opened, and he greeted us. Ellen sprang to her 
feet, as white as death. 





“Ellen,” said I, with compressed emphasis, 
grasping her arm, “shall I tell the doctor you 
have changed your mind ?” 

“No!—oh,no,mum! I moost be made to hov 
it doon ;” and she sank limp into her seat. 

The doctor, noting her color and tremor, felt 
her pulse and gave her some brandy. Then, 
drawing up the eyelid, said, “ Good, strong eyes,” 
and wheeling a chair before a broad window, seat- 
ed Ellen in it and rang for the office-boy. That 
young adept brought a bowl of ice-water, and 
drawing up a stand, set it thereon. Then he 
went to the closet—Ellen flashed a look at me— 
and drew forth sponges and towels, a roli of old 
muslin, case of instruments, and a long oil-cloth 
apron, which he proceeded to tie about her neck. 

Completely horrified, the timid creature cried 
out: “ Be they’s goin’ to murtherme? Hold me 
be the hond, plase.” 

“Certainly; and remember you promised to 
make no trouble,” I said. 

“T did; and the Blessed Virgin help me to 
kape it!” 

Then the operator deftly adjusted a spring 
which fixed the lids and exposed the contracted 
muscles; after which the process seemed very 
simple. (So was that of standing an egg on end 
when one knew how.) There was a clip, a back- 
ward step, a look at the eyes—another clip and 
another step back ward—and the doctor motioned 
me beside him, calling out: “ Look at us, Ellen! 
Is the eye straight, madam ?” 

“T think it is.” 

Shortly afterward the eye was bound up, and 
a sedative given, with the assurance that the pain 
would soon subside. 

The next thing in order was to pay the doctor ; 
and never did ten dollars change hands leaving 
more satisfaction behind than did the new golden 
coin which Ellen then gratefully passed to her 
skillful surgeon. 

A minute later and we were crossing the 
threshold, homeward bound, when Ellen grunted 
out, “ That docthor’s wrangly named, mum ; he 
shudn’t be called ‘Crook,’ when he makes things 
straight.” 

As pre-arranged, Ellen went to her aunt’s to 
remain until her eye should be well enough to re- 
sume her former position. Meanwhile her mis- 
tress cheerfully awaited the girl’s return, fully 
believing, from her lavish promises, that her 
grateful services would then be indefinitely se- 
cured. But in vain she looked forward to the 
dawning of a millennium in her kitchen. 

Instead, there came to us one day a young per- 
son bedecked in silks and jewelry whom we final- 
ly concluded must be our former Ellen, inasmuch 
as she stoutly averred tliat it was herself. 

The refractory eve was fully reclaimed, the 
much-repressed hair was released from bondage, 
and the former woe-begone face was radiant with 
gladness. From bonnet to slippers she “ was at- 
tired in such wise” that it seemed but natural that 
she should speak of the clothing she had come for 
as “duds.” To her former mistress she said : 
“Me aunt wants to kape me noo to hersilf, an’ 
naught but her changed falin’s could tak me 
from yez here.” 

To me she said, “ Larry cooms often noo to me 
aunt’s, an’ he thinks I’m the nace joost from Lve- 
land ;” and she blushed. 

And so we lost our Ellen. 





A STREET IN TANGIER. 


See illustration on page 164. 

FP VANGIER is a city which it is the duty of all 
1 travellers to Spain or visitors to Gibraltar to 
take a look at. The passage across the Straits 
is brief, but it takes one from Europe—with its 
stove-pipe hats and bird’s-nest bonnets, its petti- 
coats and pantaloons, its discontent and its rest- 
lessness, its stiffness in form and monotony in 
color—to a land where, if it is not always after- 
noon, at all events an afternoon tranquillity pre- 
vails, and where all except the intrusive European 
is picturesque. The steamer is boarded by Arabs 
in loose white shirts and full drawers, shaved heads 
and scarlet fezes or white turbans, and the stran- 
ger, as he walks through the town (for no wheel- 
ed carriage, not even a wheelbarrow, is known in 
Morocco), after passing the old sea-gate Bab el 
Marsa, is traversing a scene from the Arabian 
Nights. He is jostled by mules and donkeys laden 
with every variety of produce, he meets camels 
just arrived from Fez, groups of horses with 
Turkish saddles, a crowd of all tints and hues. 
The shops in the sooks, or market-places, are lit- 
tle dark square recesses in which the owner sits 
cross-legged upon his shop-board, with perhaps 
a bunch of violets and a glass of roses by his 
side, amidst piles of satins or muslins, or heaps 
of the rugs of Rabat. All the streets are narrow, 
and the workshops are all open to the street; 
the men at work are all visible, some embroidering 
bright-hued leather, for slippers or cushions, in 
silk and gold thread, others chiselling and ham- 
mering the delicate bracelets and anklets of gold 
and silyer. Foremost in the crowd in the sooks 
are the Jews, in their peculiar dress—a black 
skull-cap, a white robe with a broad dark sash, 
and a long limp open gabardine of black silk or 
stuff. As in other Moslem towns, they live in a 
quarter by themselves. The negroes, who are 
numerous, have been or are slaves, but.as they 
are all Mohammedans, they are treated by their 
owners as brethren. The most picturesque build 
ing in the town is the Kasbah, or citadel, and 
from the plateau outside its gates a beautiful 
view spreads out, overlooking the town and bay. 
“T never saw anything,” writes a lady, “ like the 
movement in the streets here ; it is like a kaleido- 
scope in the variety of face, figure, costume, and 
color.” The landing is an appalling matter. The 
shore shelves so gradually that the steamer can 
not come within a hundred feet of it, and the pas- 
sengers have to be carried to the land by the Arabs, 
who act like ravening wolves in search of prey. 
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Fie. 1.—GRAYISH-BLUE CASHMERE SERGE GOWN. 





SPRING TAILOR GOWNS.—[Seer Pace 154.] 
Fie. 2—NAVY BLUE SERGE GOWN. Fic. 3.—MIXED ENGLISH TWEED GOWN. 





























Fig. 4.—BRAIDED CLOTH GOWN. 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
INCOMPARABLE IN SICK HEADACHE. 

Da. Fre. Horner, Jr., Salem, Va, says: “To re- 
lieve the indigestion and so-called sick headache, and 
mental depression incident to certain stages of rheu- 
matism, it is incomparable.’’—[ Adv.) 





“I LOVE HER BETTER THAN LIFE.” 
Wet, then, why don’t you do something to bring 
back the roses to her cheeks and the light to her 
eyes? Don't you see she is suffering from nervous 
debility, the result of female weakness? A bottle of 
Dr. Pierce’s ‘Favorite Prescription" will brighten 
those pale cheeks and send new life through that 

wasting form. If you love her, take heed.—(Adv.) 





Ir you have catarrh, use the surest remedy—Dr. 
Sage’s.—[Adv.)} 





PETRIE’'S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. EnpEMANN’s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Joun Perrin, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Deay Siv,—I have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health. The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enpr- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Joun Perriz, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[_Adv.] 





THE CONTINUATION OF A COUGH 
For any length of time canses irritation of the Lungs, 
or some chronic Throat Disease. ‘ Brown's Bronchial 
Troches”’ are an effectual Cough Remedy,and give quick 
relief. Price 25 cents. Sold only in bowes.—{ Adv.) 





Best quality Alaska Seal-skin garments, English 
dressed, newest styles, prices marked down. C.C, 
Suayne, M’f'r, 108 Prince St. Send for Ill’d Price-List. 
—[{Adv.} 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Softens the hair when harsh and dry. 
Soothes the irritated scalp. 
Affords the richest lustre 
Prevents the hair from falling off. 
Promotes its healthy, vigorous growth.—{ Adv.) 





ADVER'TISHMEN'LS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 
MRS. T. G. FARNHAM, 


10 West 14th St., near 5th Avenue, N 


HAND EMBROIDERIES, 


STAMPING AND DESIGNING, 

st Place in New York City for all kinds of 

aterials Used fer Decorative Needlework. 
Lessons given in all the stitches. Perforated Patterns. 

Wholesale and retail, Send 8c. for Illustrated Catalogue. 


THE HITCHCOCK LAMP. 


The Best Kerosene Light. All metal. 
No chimney or globe. No smoke or odor, 
Non-explosive. Cleanly. Burns open 
like gas. Adapted for all places. 
Supertor for reading and sewing. 
If not found at the stores, we will send 
one delivered free in U. 8. for $5.50. 
Manufactured by 
HITCHCOCK LAMP CO., 
Gaesuneentes 1873.) W en, N. Y. 
jon. R. P, FLOWER, Pres 
Reme mber, thir ix the 
HIT TCHCOCK LAMP.” 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue go universally sought after arid ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Reporter of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 817 Stxra Avenve, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED. __ 
THE PLYMOUTH LAP-BOARD, 


Unlike any other Lap-Board made. 
No slipping. Holds itself on the lap. 
Keeps the work just where you place 
it. Weighs only 2 pounds Specially 
adapted for lady canvassers, Address 
T. E. CHASE & CO., 126 Water St., Boston, Mass. 
Exclasive territory. Partic ulate free. 


‘SILKS Fs PATCHWORK 


vm 50 centand $1.00 gcEazes: Handsomest assortment ever ofiered, 
Our 20 cen’ ot pesos of of Test’ Embroi‘ery a assorted —s. and 
Iilustrated Book of fancy stitches, designs, &c, for crazy wer’, {ree 
wah every e1. Odorder. Y ALE SILK Tonnes, New Haven, ¢ ona, 


THIS INK IS MANUPD BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 
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SLSINODOAC P SNVIOISAHZ 


THE 
BEST TONIC, # 
This medicine, combining Iron with pure 
Cares Dy a qe, gad Fed orm 
ings Blood, a Malaria, Chis and Fovers, 


Neural 
mt is an un ailing remedy for Diseases of the 
ver. 


ee vale ble for Di 
s invaluable for Diseases uliar to 
‘Women, ‘and all who lead sedentary liv yes, 

It does not injure the teeth, cause headache,or 
produce constipation—other Iron medicines do. 
It enriches and purifies the blood, stimulates 
the Ln see aids the assimilation of food, re- 
lieves Heartburn and Belching, and strength- 
ens the muscles and nerves. 

For Intermittent Fevers, Lassitude, Lack of 
Energy, &c., it has no equal. 

aa The genuine has above trade mark and 
crossed red lines on wrapper. Take no other 
Made only by BROWN CHEMICAL CO., BALTIMORE, MD 


No. 3. 
Improved Adjustable 


AND 
Indestructible 


Pannier Skirt. 


Spring Fashion, 1885, 

















Patented Dec. 9, 1884, 
and Feb. 17, 1885. 


ADLER 
& 
SCHOENHOF, 
52 White St., 


NEW YORK. 


For Sale by ail 
leading Dry-Goods 
Houses. 








PRANG’S VALENTINES 


and 
VALENTINE SATIN ART PRINTS. 
For sale by all Dealers. 








Se ME BE K HEE RK 
wé NEW USES OF 3% 
DIAMOND DYES 


New uses are constantly being made of them so 
that, not only is all possible kinds of Domestic 
Coloring done with them, but also Art Work, Col- 


Coloring 

Easter |, Bone, Ivory, &c. For 
making ALL colors of Ink, Wood Stains, Shoe 
Dressing, Ink Pads, &e. USE NO OTHER. 


Sold by all druggists. Send « stamp for Special 
Art Circular, Special School Circular, SampleCard 
of 32 colors, and directions. Colored 
Photo. (ocenele. cv Cae ee 
mailed for 10 cents. Address the 

WELLS, RICHARDSON &CO., Burlington, Vt. 


THE DIAMOND PAINTS, 
SSE copper and BRONZE, EK 


&e. 
For gilding om 





aw ced kinds and on): foun on pater 
) and only a 
ed es A ong Soar Poonde 

WELLS, RICHARDSON 4 00., ~~ vr AS vt. 











Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 


loss of appetite, bile, head- 
ache, hemorrhoids, cereb- 


ral congestion, &c, 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 

27, rune Rambutean, Paris. 


’ Sold by all Draggists. 
TAMAR,unlike pills and the 
usual purgatives, is agreea- 


blero take, and never produces irritation nor inter- 
feres w witia business or pleasure. 


“AL L SKIN ERU 'PTIONS | cu RED BY 


Stiefel’s Birch-Tar and Sulphur Soap. 


ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR IT. 


age DREER’S: 
N SEEDS 

















ee 714 CHESTNUT ST. PHILA, 


KNITTING. 


HOW TO KNIT AND WHAT TO ENIT. 
78 Tilustrations. Price 25 cents, 


Henry Bristow, Pub., 294 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 








HILL BROTHERS, 


Importers, Manufacturers, and Jobbers 
—or— 


LLINERY GOODS, 


AT WHOLESALE ONLY, 


564 and 566 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Publishers of Htr1.’s Muuucers’ Gazetre. Send to 
them for a Sample Copy. Mailed free to the Trade. 

t®~ Careful attention given to filling orders and to 
selecting stocks for beginners, 











FLORAL GUIDE 


A beautiful work of 150 pat Colored Plate, and 1000 il- 
lustrations, with descriptions of the best Flowers and 
Vegetables, prices of Seeds and Plants, and how to FN 
them. Printed in English and German. Price on 
cents, which may be deducted from first order. 

It tells what you want for the Garden, and how to get 
it, instead of running to the grocery at the last moment to 
buy whatever seeds neney to be left over, meeeng wit ee 
Cepeprintmest after weeks of waiting. 

VICK’S SEEDS AT HEADQUARTER 8. 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 








By following the directions given in this book, those 
who have not before made art a study may, with a 
small outlay of money, make many pretty and artistic 


articles of 
HOME ADORNMENT 


for Church Fairs and Bazaars, &c., for Wedding and 
Birthday Presents, &c., as well as = articles which 
find a ready sale in the ART STORES. 

We know of persons who claim to be making at the 
rate of from three to four hundred dollars per year to 
as many thousands, who have had no other instrac- 
tions than those they have obtained from this book. 

Sent, postpaid, to any address on receipt of price, 
$2.00, by 8S. W. TILTON & c0., Publishers, Boston. 


MRS. C. 
THOMPSON, 


HAIR AND COSMETICS, 
32 East 14th St., near Union Square. 
(Be sure of the number.) 


English Bangs, the latest fashion, very beautiful in 
style, $3 and upward. 

FEDORAS, LA JARMAN, and LANGTRYS in 
great varieties and shades, 

Hair-cutting and hair-dressing by the best artists. 
Frout pieces dressed for 25 and 50 cents. 

Lady Clare Coiffure, something new, the most grace- 
ful ever —— and requires no front piece. Price, 
$6 to $12. 

GRAY HAIR, in genuine colors, at half the prices 
asked by other dealers, including pure white hair. 


BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 


MRS. LANGTRY’S SECRET OF BEAUTY is su- 
perior and better than any preparation in the market. 
nan, engl perfectly harmless. Price, $1 and $2 

“r bottle. 

PeTURKISH ROSE LEAVES, tint for lips and cheeks, 
is indelible. Will not hurt the most delicate skin. 
Stic. and $1.50 per bottle. 

KOSMEO POUDRE, the finest and most exquisite 
powder ever used. Makes the skin like enamel. 50c. 
and $1 a box. 

PALM KOSMEO, for whitening and preserving the 
skin, is a necessity in every family. Will surely pre- 
vent chapping, roughness of the skin, and pimples. 
Will prevent and eradicate wrinkles. Price, $1 and $2 
per box. 

Above can only be found at 


THOMPSON’S, 
32 EAST 14TH STREET. 
(Be sure of right number.) 














Spinal mare sha Ceeeececss 200 
Spinal or amet oe rset,... 225 
SpinalAbdom nalCorset, 
“a, Recommended by leading physicians, 
” delivered free a in the U.8, 








on receipt ofprice. Lady Agents Wanted. 
Lingulat” sSpinal Corset Co., Tab way, New York, 





on GREAT AMERICAN NOVEL, so long looked 
for and so frequently announced, ‘has at last been 
written. Its title is RAMONA: a Story. By 
Hewen Jackson (H. H.). The Atlantic Monthly says of 
the author that she is “a Murillo in literature,’’ and 
that the story ‘is one of the most artistic creations 
of American literature.” Says a lady, herself an an- 
thor, “To me it is the most distinctive piece of work 
we have had in this country since ‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin,’ 
andits ‘quisite finish of style is beyond that classic.” 
“The book is truly an American novel,” says the 
Boston Advertiser. ‘‘Ramona is one of the most 
charming creations of modern fiction,” says Charles 
D. Warner in the Hartford Courant. “The romance 
of the story is irresistibly fascinating,” says The Inde- 
cet id everywhere. If you cannot procure 
t, send the price, $1.50, to the publishers, who will 





mail it, postpaid. ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


Muine in Hotlles ony] 
WITH Burr WRAPPERS, 











MONTE CRISTO 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 


EUGENIE’S SECRET 


Of Beauty, or Orientine, the transparent enamel to 
beautify the complexion, cures all imperfections, 
and is recommended by physicians. Tested and ap- 
plied on premises free of charge. $1 and $1.50 per box. 


Beware of Worthless Imitations. 


ea LIP AND FACE ROUGES, 
and $1,50 per bottle. 
VELOU TINE FACE POWDER, 
for blondes and brunettes, 
the finest in the world, 50c. and $1 per box. 
UNRIVALLED HAIR DYE, ADONINE, 


to dye all shades rey without fail. Price, 
per box, &c. 
ALBURNINE, om making hair golden brown, $2.50 
per bottle. 


THE FINEST HAND EMBROIDERY. 


en you wait. 
For Embroidery Departinent take elevator. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near oth Ave., New York. 








he Famous English Custard Powder — Produces 
brLacious by ARD WITHOUT EGGS, at HALF 
E COST AND TROUBLE. 


Sold, in Boxes at 18 

j cents, sufficient for 3 

pints, and 36 cents, 

suficient for 7 pinta. 
A GREAT 
LUXURY. 


Inventors and Manufacturers, Aurnev Birn & Sons, 
Birmingham, England. 


PASTRY‘SEVANS & SHOWELL, eee Pee 
and = ‘ & 21 Park PI., N. Y., Sole Ag’ta for U. be 
SWEETS? will Mail Free, on receipt of address, “ ‘Pas. 





Mailed pTry & Sweets,” a little work containing 
— Practical Hints & Original Recipes for Tasty 


Free. : 


=} Dishes for the Dinner and Supper table. | 





For Cieansine tue Skin and Scalp of Birth Hu- 
mors, for allaying Itching, Burning, and Inflammation, 
for curing the first symptoms of Eczema, Psoriasis, 
Milk Crust, Scald Head, Scrofula, and other inherite d 
skin and blood diseases, Curtovra, the great Skin Cure, 
and Curiovura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, exter- 
nally, and Currovra Reso.vent, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, are infallible. Absolutely pure. Sold 
everywhe re. Price, Curiovra, 50c.; Soar, 25c.; Re- 
BULVENT, $1. Porrer Dave anv Cuemtoar Co., Boston. 

as Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


LOVELL iat 


‘We Challenge the World to Produce its Equal. 





Send 6c. in Stamps for a Illustrated Cata- 
losrue of Roller ates Cups, Rifles, Revolvers, 
Air Rifles, Police Goods, E 


_SOHN PL P. LOVELL’S | SONS, ‘BOSTON, MASS © 
LL SELL until MARCH 1st, OU 


SGORGUINET TE! 


WITH ROLL nage 


MAMMOTH CATALOGUE “ LANTERNS, 
HARBACH iH ORGAN CO. "PHILAD’A, PA. 


N TYPE WRITER I] 12, Practical Machine, 
oF rench Dolls with elegant wardrobe,32 pieces, & agts’ 
sample book of cards,l0c.Eagle Card Co., Northford,Ct. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. 0. Box 1654, New York, 


NEW YORK SHOPPING, 


Free of charge, by a lady of refined taste, experience, 
and highest references. Send for circular. Address 
MRS. Cc. W. LEV AY, No. 38 Bank St., N. Y. City. 
SPRIN SHOPPING IN NEW YORK-—Silks, 
satins,velvets, dress goods of all kinds, & 
fine millinery a specialty. Address, for references & cir- 
cular, Miss . E. BELL, P.O. Box. 174, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
For the Million. 


Ss i oO = o IN For circular, address 


JULIA R. CONGDO: 31 W. 14th St., N.Y. 


ME, FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY. 

Dry Goods, Millinery, Trimmings of any kind, 
also Jewelry, at the Retail prices. No commission 
charged. 42 West 23d Street, New York. 


NEW YORK PURCHASING AGENCY, 
2 West 14th St., cor, 5th Ave. 
All kinds of shopping done at less price than indi- 
viduals can buy for themselves. Send for circular. 
MRS. H. M. HOLDREDGE, 
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ral Sale. 


Having determined not to move any of 
our present stock of DRY GOODS to 
our large NEW BUILDING, we have 
marked the goods at prices which we 
know must sell them quickly, preferring 
to give ABSOLUTE BARGAINS rather 
than pay for the removal of stock. 


SILKS, VELVETS, 
DRESS GOODS, 
CLOAKS AND SUITS, 
LADIES’ UNDERGARMENTS, 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 
WHITE GOODS, 
WASH FABRICS, 
HOSIERY, LACES, &e., &e. 


Send for Circular and Price- List. 


Le Boutillier | ‘ - > 3 
; mstreet, 
: Brothers, NEW YORK. 
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Spring: Dress Goods at Retail 
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Now opening, a choice selection of High- 
class Novelties in Woollen Fabrics suitable 
for Suitings, &c., in Rayure and Damier 
Plaid and Striped Combinations, Bannock- 
burn Tweeds, and a large variety of Bankok, 
Cordelle, Armure, and other fancy weaves 
in plain solid colors. Joupon Trouville 
Skirtings, &e. 


. 
Wroadevay AS | 9th dt. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorongh knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the cpus of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well- selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast -tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills, It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We may 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame,” —Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half-pound tins by Grocers, labelled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


ART WORK. 


THE ART INTERCHANGE, a fortnightly journal, 
illustrated, ges practical instruction in painting upon 
china, sitk, Bi all other materials; crayon drawing, 

yastel, hammering brass, and in all kinds of embroidery. 
Hiundreds of patterns for all kinds of art work are given 
yearly. Full-page designs in color (Flowers and Fig- 
ures) with each alternate issue, Large Illustrated Sup- 
plements with every number. Tur Art Inrenouanar 
for 1835 will give these DOUBLE-PAGE OOLOKED PLATES 
among others: Study, Curysanruemums; panel, Tu- 
Lips; fan-mount, Roses. Single page:—over-mantel, 
landscape design, Arrie Orcuarp,; study, Snow Soenx; 
china plaque, Burrerriirs; panel, GoLpen Rop anp 
Porries; and the usual wealth of outline patterns for 
embroidery, other iliaétrations, &c. Subscribe now 
$8.00 a year. 26 numbers. Trial, 3 mos., $1.00. Sam- 
ple, with colored plate, for 15 cents, Send stamps to 

WM. WHITLOCK, Publisher, 

Mention this paper. 140 Nassau Street, N. Y. 











our artistic pattern 
easily and quickly transferred to silk, velvet, felt, 
plush, ete., and may be used fifty times over.’ Our 
Outfit contains 23 Useful and Artistic working Pat- 
terns, as follows: One spray each of Double Roses, | 
Single Roses, Forget-Me-Nots, Golden Rod and Su- | 
mac leaves, Daisies, Corner of Daisies to match 
Ferns and Butterflies, Water Lilies, one sheet of 10 | 
smaller Patterns of Flowers, Greenaway figures, But- 
terflies, Beetles, etc., with your own initials, in hand- | 
some 2-inch letter, for Handkerchiefs, Towels, etc., | 
with box each of dark and light Powder, two Pads. 
and directions for indelible stamping, 85 cts., post- 
paid. Our “Manual of Needlework,” 100 pp., 35 cts. 
ook of “1000 Embroidery Designs,” 15 ets, All the 
above, $1.25. Agents wanted. Acdress 
PATTEN PUB. CO., 38 W. l4th St., New York. 


CARDS Send 4 cents in stamps for our Sample Book. 
All new styles, Carp Works, Northford, Ct, | 


can do their own stamping for eme 

broidery, Oil, Water Color, Lustral 

and Kensington Painting, by using | 
8s They are | 








DanelsSons. 


BROADWAY, EIGHTH AND NINTH STS., NEW YORK. 
DRESS SILKS 


A specialty for one quarter of a century. We have made large cash purchases the past week, 
and will offer several astonishing bargains of Fine-grade Silks : 

10,000 yards heavy-quality Summer Silks, at 51¢.; these silks cost 76c. to import. 

2600 yards Check Louisine Summer Silks, elegant fabrics, at 59c. ; cost to import 80c. 

2900 yards two-tone small-figure Broche Summer Silks, new goods, at 89c.; cannot be retailed 


elsewhere under $1.25. 


6000 yards all-pure-Silk Colored Merveilleux Satins, 21 inches wide, at 98c.; a bargain at $1.25. 
9000 yards Colored Gros-Grain Silks, heavy cord, Gold-Medal Brand, at 75¢. and 89. per yard ; 


fully 25 per cent. below value. 


When sending for samples, please state explicitly as possible the colors and prices desired. 
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PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED AT HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1884. 


DOCTEUR PIERRE’S 
a 


(OF THE PARIS FACULTY 


OF MEDICINE) 
Hygienical aY eS 


Preparations. 4 


Pa) 
4% go” 
ve 
“<\ x SOLD 


RY EVERYWHERE. 
* 
9 ~ 
8 Place de l’Opera, Paris. 
New York, Wholesale, 42 Murray Street. 


FANCY-WORK MATERIALS. 
WHOLE L {AND RETAIL. We send samples 
SA lof our Felts, Linens, Yarn, Oakdale 
Twine, Imported Hmbroidery Silk, and Floss, Chenille, 
Art Crewel, Florence Embroidery Silk and Flosa, French 





and Retail Price-lists— All for twelve 2c.’stamps (24 cts.). 





4 Invaluable for the Freshness and 


Beauty of the Complexion 
and the Skin, 


CHARLES FAY, 


Perfumer, 
© Rue de la Paix, 
PARIS. 


PREPARED WITH BISMUTH. 
SOLD EVERY WHERE. 


~ PALM KOSMEO, 


For preventing and eradicating WRINKLES, for 


RICE POWDER 49 ry 


| PRESERVING the SKIN, keeping it smooth and free 


| Embroidery Cotton, Kensington, Aracine—also Wholexale | 


Florence ** Waste’ Embroidery Silk, mixed colors, 30c. | 


a package. Extra 8-cord Emsromerry Sick in “ Ori 
ENTAL Cotors”’ for Crazy Patchwork, &c. Price, 35e. 
per bunch of 2. Skeins, mixed ‘‘ Oriental” Colora, 2 
yunches for 65c.; 3 for $1.00. This is a Special Ofer. 
The regular price of this SiJk is 4c. a skein. 

J. F. INGALLS, I 








yNN, Mass. 





J MRS. FLORENCE. 
Mr. Levy,—The Lablache Powder is 
really excellent, and shall always find a 
place among my favored toilet articles. 


ANNIE T. FLORENCE, i 





1 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancientand Modern Works of Art, em- 
bracing reproductions of famous original Paintings, 
Sculpture, Architecture, &c. Send 10 cents in stamps 
for catalogue and supplement of 7000 subjects. 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO,, 
336 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





from pimples and blackheads. Everything can be 
said in its praise, as nothing ever known has been 
able to do one half what PALM KOSMEO can do. 
Use it on the little faces and hands that are exposed 
to the rough wind, and you will be convinced of its 
merits and that it is ““worth its weight in gold.” 
Price, $1 and $2 a box. Can be sent by mail. 


Lapies can do their stamping 
FOR NOTHING. Patterns cost /ess 
than is charged for stamping. Out- 


fit consists of B& Goop patterns 


for embroidery and painting. 
Set of 26 Initials, 2 inches 
® high; Book of Patterns, Powder, 


Pad, and everything needed; tells how to stamp P usu, 
Feit, &c.; teaches the Kensington, Ribbon, Plush and 
other stitches; how todo Kensington and Lustre 
Painting, éc., &c._ Price py matin, $1.00. Illustrated 
Price List, Frrez. W. P. PRAY, Box 3230, New York City. 


To Embroider 


CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Bratxeerp & Arwetrona’s factory ends, called 
Waste Embroidery. 40 cents will buy one ounce, 
which would cost One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk 
and beantiful colors. Designs for 100 styles of Crazy 
Stitches enclosed in each package. Send 40 cents in 
stamps or postal note to THE BRAINERD & 
ARMSTRONG CO., 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Hidden Name, Embossed and New Chrome 
Cards, name in new type, an Elegant 45 page 
Gilt bound Floral Autograph Album with 
quotations, 12 page Illustrated Premium and 
Price Listand Agent’s Canvassing Outfit, all 


forlicts. SNOW & CO., mn, Conn, 





WONDERFUL” 





-—— 85S. 


ELVETEEN 


LEWIS'S, 6 West 14th Street, New York, are the manufacturers at Manchester, England, 


of fine, first-class Velveteens, which are now well known all over the world. ‘They are fast pile 
and fast dyed, and every inch is guaranteed. If a dress should wear badly, or be in any respect 
faulty, LEWIS'S will give a new dress for nothing at all and pay the full cost for making and trim- 
ming. The price of these beautiful Velveteens, in black and all the most beautiful Colors now 
worn, is 85 cts. a yard. This quality Velveteen is sold by the Dealers at $1.25 and $1.50 a yard. 


The Public, although they don 


t know it, have to pay two or three profits, the difference between 


the manufacturer’s price and the price the consumer pays for Velveteens. LEWIS’S have opened 
a depot at No. 6 West 14th Street, New York, for the exclusive sale of these Velveteens, which 
they manufacture themselves, and sell them (or it might be said almost give them) to the Public 
at 85 cts. a yard. LEWIS'S ask Ladies to write for Samples of these extraordinary Velvetecns. 
They will then be able to judge for themselves whether LEWIS’S, of 6 West 14th St., New 
York, praise their Velveteens more than they deserve. WRITE for SAMPLES on an ordi- 
nary Post-Card. WHEN WRITING, PLEASE MENTION THIS MAGAZINE. 


LEWIS'S, 6 West 14th St., N.Y. 





PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are easily distinguished by their softness and beauty and 


regularity of finish. They are made of the finest silk and 
best Australian Wool, and are the most thoroughly reliable 
goods in the market. 








[6 Bontillier Brothers 


Broadway and 14th St, N.Y, 
BLACK SILKS. 


50 pieces Black-Cashmere-Finish Gros Grains, 

$1.00 per Yard. 

7 pieces Black-Satin-Finish Gros Grains, 

$1.25 per Vard. 

80 pieces Black-Velvet-Finish Gros Grains, 

$1.50 per Yard. 

The above Imported Black Dress Silks are remark- 
able for weight and elegant appearance, and cannot 
be duplicated. 
23-inch Black Radzimirs,) 


really worth $225, "5 91.90 per Yard. 


Imported Dress Surahs,) * £ 4 


in three qualities, f DC, SDC cy & § 1.00, 


“*yaine ever oferea, } SL,00, $1.25, & $1.50. 


Satin Rhadames in Cream,) @ 4 kK 
White, Sky, Lavender, &c., § d 1.15 3. Worth $1.50. 


NW shades, and worth $1.00, $ OL00 Der Yard, 
Summer Silks 


worth making a $50¢., 5D. 65¢., 75€. 
H. Cc. P, 


KOCH & SON, 


Are now prepared to show or make to order at 
short notice Novelties in 


SPRING COSTUMES 
In Silks, Pongees, French Satteens, &c. 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS 
And WRAPS, 
And MISSES’ and CHILI- 
DREN’S SUITS 
In exclusive designs, at prices, as usual, lower than 


any other house. 


Sixth Ave. and 20th St., N.Y. 
Pert EVERY CHILD 


4 Ect Should wear our 


OP) > pERFECT WAIST 


By their use the 
weight of clothing is 
supported from the 






shoulders, avoiding all 
Jundue pressure an 
important Matter to a 
growing ehild—while 
their pérfect shape 
and fit insure the com- 
fort and symmetry of 
the entire outfit 


S, 

\Q . We invite attention to our 
FOR BABIE! . outfit No. 5, 
consisting of 32 pieces, and Baby Basket furnished 
with toilet articles, 

NJ 

For $24, 
which is especially good value.» Also, a large assort- 
ment from $20 to $150. We pay special attention to 
the manufacture of these goods; and our mpeacalted 
facilities enable us to produce them WELL MADE IN 
EVERY PARTICULAR, at remarkably low prices 
BABY CARRIAGES, 

In our Toy Department we are showing a large con- 
signment of Baby Carriages from one of the best 
manufacturers, which we offer much leas than the 
usual retail prices. 

For STRENGTH, DURABILITY, and COMFORT 
these carriages are uneqnalled. 

Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 


BEST & COQO,, 


LILIPUTIAN BAZAAR, 
60 and 62 West 23d St., New York. 


A new Book just published, con- 
KENSIN nines Spoor directions for do- 
AND 





ng the Puinting, - Receipts for 
UST mixing the Mediums, for applying 
the Bronzes, and telling the proper 
Paints to use for different colored 
Flowers, with Instructions in Paint- 
* ing Embossed Pottery. Price, 2e. 
KENSINGTON EMBROIDERY. A new book showing 
all the stitches, gives the correct colors, ahd how to 
work nearly 100 Flowers, splendidly illustrated, only 35c. 
‘ Patchwork packages, containing 12 
Cc R pieces of silk or satin, Stamped ready 
to be Worked with quaint designs, sprays, etc.,50c. per 
pkg. Our New Crazy Patchwork Book shows 8 full- 
sized squares and 125 new. stitches, 25c. Darned Lace 
Patterns. This book shows over 50 designa, 2c. 
and What to Knit, fully illustrated, Best Book o7 
ting ever published, 25e. Crochet and Knitted Lage, 
This book contains numerous designs and directions for 
making, 0c. Our $1.00 Stamping Outfit, Leads all 
Others, eontains 44 different designs, complete instruc- 
tions and materials for first-class work, with every out- 
send our new Sample Book (price Ux oonspining 
1250 designa, SPECIAL OFFER, We will senc 
thing named in this advertisment, postpaid for 
Price list sent free 


W.N. SWETT & CO., Lyny, Mass. 














Have you seen our New Catae 
logue? The biggest one out. 
1328 Pictures, only 15 


PATTERNS Cents, Send for it 
T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass 


KENSINGTON PAINTING! 

Outfit of eight choice designs, necessary material, 
and full instructions, with beantiful painted sample, 
only $1.50. Perforated Patterns in latest styles for 
Embroidery and Painting. Circulars free 

L. A. SELBY, Fort Edward, N.Y. 


TAKE NOTICE. 
For 50c. (in stamps) 2) beautiful Scrap- Pictures, 
no two alike. F. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N.Y 


1 0 Elegant, new stvle Serap Pictures snd 4 lovely 
0 Easter Cards, 10e. BOOK CO., Nassau, N.Y, 


REE SAAT TS. 
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1. Grandpapa bad promised Tommy a 
4. Mamma feels a little nervous at first. 
7. Everybody always admired Grandpapa’s 
12. “Should auld acquaintance be forgot.” 


pet 


3. Except Tommy, in whom it recognizes. a kindred spirit. 
5. Domestic: “If yer please, I can’t stop in the ’ouse with that there monkey.” 
curls so much. 


6. Grandpapa takes a nap; the monkey investigates. 

















A TALE OF A MONKEY. 
9 


Monkey arrives home, but displays great aversion to every one, 


8. A fearful awakening, 9. Any port in a storm. 


10. Brought to book. 


Il. 


Sentence of banishment, 
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